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ANDRE MAUROIS: THE MAN AND HIS WORK 
HERBERT GORMAN’ 


It would be apt, but partially misleading, to assert that André 
Maurois is the most English of French writers just as the late Lytton 
Strachey was the most French of English writers. The aptness is im- 
plicit in the surface aspects of both men; but a more profound ex- 
amination of their works—a peeling-down to the skeleton, to put it 
inelegantly—will show Maurois to be very French indeed and 
Strachey to be as English as roast beef and Yorkshire pudding. The 
cloak, so to speak, of each man is manifestly dyed with a foreign 
culture and sheen—in the case of Maurois the subject matter mainly 
and an unavoidable absorption of the intellectual nuances of that 
subject matter, and in the case of Strachey the rather Proustian 
coloration of his style and the sly Voltairian slant from which he 
approaches his biographical victims—but beneath the cloaks move 
an indubitable Frenchman and an absolute Englishman. A compari- 
son of the two writers (they knew each other, by the way, and once 
passed several days together at one of the yearly intellectual gather- 
ings at the old Abbey of Pontigny) might be illuminating; but such a 
tempting exploration would develop into an essay by itself and one, 
too, that is not my purpose here. It is André Maurois himself, what 
he has done, what prompted him to do it, and what importance it 
may have to literature that I propose to examine in these pages. 

To understand a man’s work in the creative field (particularly 
when it is as multifarious in its genres as that of Maurois—biogra- 
phies, novels, histories, short stories, essays, criticism, and philosoph- 


* Author of James Joyce—His First Forty Years (1924); A Victorian American— 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1926); Hawthorne—A Study in Solitude (1927); James 
Joyce: A Biography (1940), etc. 
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ical disquisitions, indeed, anything you please) it is necessary to un- 
derstand the man himself or, at least, to have some practical knowl- 
edge of his life, education, and environmental influences. An intel- 
ligence in a vacuum is bound to escape us. André Maurois, then, 
whose actual name is Emile-Salomon-Wilhelm Herzog, was born in 
Flbeuf in Normandy on July 26, 1885, the son of Alsatian-Jewish 
parents who had removed from Alsace about the time that the Ger- 
mans were embarking on the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 and had 
re-established a textile manufactory in the Norman town. Apparent- 
ly the firm of Fraenkel and Herzog made excellent cloth. Anyway, 
they were never at a loss for ready cash, and young Emile enjoyed a 
carefree boyhood and youth. Unlike some other French writers, he 
never knew the pinch of poverty or the Bohemian greniers of Paris. 
He was educated at two /ycées in Rouen (a town redolent to littéra- 
teurs with memories of Gustave Flaubert), and at one of them—the 
Lycée Corneille—he came under the influence of Emile-Auguste 
Chartier, better known to French readers as Alain, then an instructor 
of philosophy at the school. That influence has endured throughout 
Maurois’s life, and it has assuredly proved most beneficial to a mind 
of mingled Hebraic and French strands that is essentially reflective 
and analytical as far as human values and the essence of living are 
concerned. Alain was and is a humanist—a philosopher, if you will— 
socialistic in impulses but never revolutionary, a seeker for the “‘bet- 
ter life,” an urbane and wise mentor. It is quite possible that Emile- 
Salomon-Wilhelm Herzog would never have become André Maurois 
had he not fallen under the influence of Alain. 

From the lycées Maurois went to the Université de Caen where he 
was given the degree of Licencié in philosophy. He had dreams of 
becoming a professor of philosophy, of devoting himself to the tran- 
quil oasis of a college classroom and so avoiding the materialistic 
brouhaha of the competitive business world—an ambition, it is to be 
suspected, aroused by the example of Alain—but the Herzog family 
willed otherwise. There was the cloth factory in Elbeuf to think of, 
and into the cloth factory went young Emile-Salomon-Wilhelm in 
1904 as a junior partner in charge of spinning and weaving opera- 
tions, and there he stayed until the outbreak of the first World War 
in 1914. Ten years of business, then, and those ten years (from nine- 
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teen to twenty-nine in the life of Maurois) perhaps the most forma- 
tive in a young man’s life. They would not seem to be a particularly 
apposite apprenticeship for a literary career. One must remember 
them in considering Maurois’s eventual accomplishment. 

During this decade (and a stuffy one it was in France as well as in 
England and America) Maurois passed through the usual phases of 
the young provincial with artistic inclinations plunged into the drab 
business world. He underwent his compulsory military service. He 
was beguiled by the lure of Paris and all that it meant in an aesthetic 
way. He filled notebooks with inumerable essays, notes, and stories, 
the greater part of which was never published. They were the first 
manifestations of a craving that then seemed to be no more than an 
avocation; but they were enough to set up in him an interior struggle 
that was later to be partially pictured in Bernard Quesnay. And he 
married. His first wife was Janine Symkievicz, a Russian girl who 
had studied in England, even at Oxford, and who, naturally enough, 
kindled in Maurois an interest in English manners, psychology, and 
letters. The experiences, explorations, discoveries, and intellectual 
dissatisfactions of these ten years are reflected in practically every 
book that Maurois was to write in the future. 

In 1914 the first World War broke like a frightful storm over 
Europe, and Maurois, because of his knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, was made a liaison officer and attached first to the Ninth 
Scottish Division and then to British General Headquarters. The 
four years of the war, then, gave him ample opportunity to observe 
English character and its reactions under stress and danger. The 
rather gentle, ironic bent of his mind led him into an amused but 
affectionate comparison of the essential differences between the 
British and the French, and as he had plenty of time on his hands he 
began to put these comparisons down in a series of sketches. They 
were ostensibly skits, anecdotes, and personality expositions of 
British officers, but they formed a loose unity because of one Bram- 
ble, the quintessence of the British officer, as it were, who appeared 
in nearly all of them. Les Silences du colonel Bramble was published 
during the last year of the war (1918), and it proved to be extremely 
successful. 

Maurois as a writer appeared at the psychological moment, and it 
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did not fail him. By the time he was demobilized he was famous, and 
such great personalities as Anatole France and Marshal Lyautey 
were writing to him and desiring to meet him. Les Silences du colonel 
Bramble proved to be a golden key that opened a new life for him. 
He was able to quit the business world, settle in Paris, and devote all 
his time to letters. Biographical data may be shelved here (for, as 
Philippe Soupault once remarked to me, “‘A writer’s true biography 
is in his books; all the rest are nonessentials”), with the exception of 
noting that when Maurois married for a second time his wife was 
Simone de Caillavet, daughter of the dramatist G. A. de Caillavet, 
collaborator with Robert de Flers, and granddaughter of that famous 
Madame Arman de Caillavet who was the Egeria of Anatole France. 
The important thing to remember is that André Maurois was thirty- 
three years old when his first book appeared. In other words, he was 
mature, far removed from his college days, wise with the wisdom of 
ten years of business life and four years of war, and able to judge 
men and manners with a perspicacity beyond that of passionate 
youth. He possessed three enthusiasms: Alain, the English as a race, 
and a psychological-philosophical approach to letters. 

During the twenty-odd years between the publication of Les 
Silences du colonel Bramble and the outbreak of the present great 
conflict (which found Maurois in uniform and attached to the British 
command until the French collapse) he has written and seen issued 
nearly fifty volumes of diverse letters. Some of these works, to be sure, 
are quite short (the French love little books), but yet they bespeak a 
versatility that would certainly seem to be both fatal and impossible 
to a careful writer like Gustave Flaubert. To find out what Maurois 
has done, then, and what importance it may have, it will be practical 
to divide the imposing bulk into categories and consider each one as 
a whole. 

Maurois is known in France primarily as an expositor of the Eng- 
lish mind, personality, and history; in England he is known, natural- 
ly, as a foreign commentator on English subjects; in America he is 
classified as an exponent of the “new” biography; and to himself, I 
suspect, he is, first of all, a psychologist and philosopher. He is all 
these things (and some of them to an estimable degree), and he is 
something else besides—something, indeed, that lessens his stature 
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as a literary figure—he is a popularizer, perhaps unconsciously but 
still a popularizer. This bent in him is evident in such works as 
L’ Anglaise et d'autres femmes, Un Art de vivre, and such inanities as 
he has contributed to some of the slicker American magazines. A 
contemptuous American student of French letters once called him 
“the Horatio Alger of French literature,” but as one studies the best 
that he has done one will realize that this is unfair. There is much 
more to André Maurois than that. 

Let us consider him first as biographer. His fame rests upon seven 
lives—those of Shelley, Disraeli, Byron, Lyautey, Turgenev, Vol- 
taire, and Chateaubriand. They are, at their best, examples of the 
“new” biography and, at their worst as in the Lyautey volume, 
unimportant efforts written for an “occasion.” Ariel, ou la vie de 
Shelley appeared in 1923, and it was this work that carried Maurois’s 
fame beyond the frontiers of his own country. English and American 
critics recognized a new note in the re-creation of an actual charac- 
ter, a technique of biographical development that seemed like fiction 
but was not fiction at all. It was rather a distillation of innumerable 
facts into the essence of a personality, an atmospheric presentation 
that could have been achieved only by painstaking scholarship 
wedded to imaginative merging of diverse elements into a harmoni- 
ous whole. Like other “new” biographers—Strachey par excellence, 
Nicholson, Ludwig, and Stefan Zweig—Maurois discarded the old 
system of biography, the ponderous literary mausoleum crammed 
with facts in chronological order, where the reader may find a 
mummified figure laid out in state. 

Maurois sought, as did his contemporaries, the essential person- 
ality of the subject. He sought it through a simplification—a sum- 
mation, as it were, of multitudinous trivia—and he knew that a 
public man’s private life was as important as, if not more important 
than, his public gestures. In a small book, Aspects de la biographie 
(1928), he set forth his ideas on the technique that should be used in 
re-creating a biographical subject. The theory of method sounds 
simple enough, but only the actual practitioner can testify to its 
extreme difficulties. What it calls for, in fact, is an artist. Maurois’s 
theory requires a biographer who is detached, without prejudice, 
unswayed by emotion, imaginative, intuitional, digestive, courage- 
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ous, analytical, and blessed with a sixth sense in fastening upon what 
is significant in the facts of a man’s life that are revelatory of his 
real self. It will be deduced from this that Maurois sees in biography 
both a science and an art. 

No such biographers existed before Maurois, Strachey, and their 
school. One has only to dip into the pages of Boswell, Lockhart, and 
Forster to observe the difference. Those older men saw to it that the 
public for which they wrote should see only the fair side of their 
subjects. If there was a cloven hoof, it was decently draped or en- 
tirely omitted. Reticence, decorum, naive admiration, and periodi- 
cal eulogy composed the backbone of the old biographies. Those 
written by lesser men than Boswell, Lockhart, and Forster were 
nauseating. To put it shortly, the medals were always displayed, but 
the warts were carefully touched out. It was not so with Maurois, 
Strachey, and their train of younger men. While they did not de- 
scend to what has been popularly called the “debunking”’ school of 
biography (which is, as often as not, purely malevolent and as one- 
sided as the older school), they did take into consideration the hu- 
man side of their subjects. It was the fine balance that mattered. 

Maurois has written four biographies that are notable, and in 
every one of them he strove earnestly to follow his “new” concep- 
tion. Ariel, ou la vie de Shelley (and I must speak only for myself 
here) is the poorest of the lot. It is the nearest to fiction, and it 
might even have for its text Matthew Arnold’s line about the beauti- 
ful but ineffectual angel. La Vie de Disraeli (1927) is much better— 
indeed, perhaps, the best of the four. Maurois once told Frédéric 
Lefévre that he chose Disraeli for a subject because Disraeli the 
artist combined with Disraeli the man of action seemed to be a char- 
acter most suitable for handling. However, just as there was much 
more ineffectual angel than inspired poet in the Shelley, so is there 
much more man of action than artist in the Disraeli. Yet, as a whole, 
this book comes closer to Maurois’s own theory of biography than do 
the other three. The biographer, it is to be suspected, was in closer 
sympathy with his subject—a brilliant Jew who conquered (or, 
rather, subdued) prejudice—than with Shelley, Byron, or Chateau- 
briand. After all, in a sense the Jewish character is international; 
and Maurois, himself a Jew, could feel and comprehend the triumphs 
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and tribulations of Benjamin Disraeli to a more profound degree 
than he could those of the pure English Shelley and Byron or the 
French aristocrat, Chateaubriand. Yet the Byron (1930) and the 
Chateaubriand (1938) are both biographies of distinction and per- 
spicacity. In essaying the life of Lord Byron, especially, Maurois 
ventured upon a formidable task, for the turbulent and complicated 
career of the English poet is calculated to call forth the utmost 
capabilities of the biographer. Maurois rose ably to the demands 
that the subject made upon him, and if the final flair is not quite 
there (as it was in the Disraeli), the failure is merely one in compara- 
tive degrees of excellence. Almost the same may be said of the 
Chateaubriand, although it should be pointed out that the biogra- 
pher’s instinctive comprehension of the French modus vivendi placed 
him on surer ground than in the case of the England of Lord Byron. 

In turning to the novels of Maurois (he has written about a 
dozen), we are faced with two distinct types of imaginative com- 
position. First, and most important, are the psychological fictions 
concerning family life and the emotional derangements of individ- 
uals. It is manifest that they owe a great deal to Stendhal and a 
little to Balzac. By far the best of them is Climats (1928), a roman 
d’analyse devoid of action but packed with fine probings into the 
deep ‘“‘inwards’’ of passion and mental involutions. Maurois is a 
modern Stendhal here as he examines with psychological exactitude 
the mental and emotional reactions of the three major characters in 
his tightly knit work. Of lesser significance, but not without value, 
are Bernard Quesnay (1925), in which the author uses himself gen- 
erously in building up his hero, Le Cercle de famille (1932), and 
L’ Instinct du bonheur (1934). In each one of them his analytical ap- 
proach, his constant concern with the mental reactions of his char- 
acters, and his precision of development combine to form serious 
works calculated to throw new light on complicated human rela- 
tions. Then there is Maurois’s second type of novel—which may be 
called the fantastic and, sometimes, the allegory. Among these are 
Voyage au pays des articoles (1928), an attack on excessive intel- 
lectualism in life which is, for the most part, pure Anatole France; 
Le Peseur d’Gmes (1931), the story of a doctor who captures souls 
from dying bodies, puts them in hollow glass globes, and performs 
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experiments with them—certainly, Edgar Allan Poe is evident here; 
and La Machine a lire les pensées (1937), a Wellsian fantasy about an 
invention that records the unspoken thoughts of its victims. It will 
be observed that an influence is indicated in practically every novel 
written by Maurois, and while this is not necessarily detrimental to 
his importance as a literary figure it does seem to show a certain 
limitation in his creative function. He absorbs and then exudes, and 
what he exudes still contains a pale coloring of what he has absorbed. 
On this point one may recall the affaire Maurois of 1928 when a Paris 
literary journal attacked him on the grounds of practical plagiarism. 
It was pointed out that his Ariel owed a lot to Dowden’s life of 
Shelley, that his essay on Oscar Wilde seemed to echo some of Frank 
Harris’ biography of the Irish playwright, and that even the Dis- 
raeli could not have existed without the monumental work of 
Monypenny and Buckle. 

To one who has written biography most of this seems to be point- 
less and unfair. I doubt if there has been any biographer who has not 
profited by the biographers on the same subject who went before 
him. Facts are facts, whoever discovers them, and correspondences 
—even of assumption from documentation—are bound to occur. 
After all, there are certain inevitable conclusions to be drawn. 
Maurois, it seems to me, is safe enough from these charges if one 
compares his work with the work from which he is accused of having 
taken it. Certainly, nobody in his right senses will call the Ariel 
variations on a theme by Dowden, for the entire approach in Ariel 
is altogether too French. And it is the approach, the attitude, the 
dreamlike quality of the Ariel that matters. It may not be a good 
book (I do not think that it is), but it is assuredly not an echo of 
Edward Dowden. The facts (as a whole) may be the same; how is 
one to avoid them (after all, Dowden was a great authority on Shel- 
ley)? But that is all. Cela suffit. 

Besides Maurois the biographer and Maurois the novelist we have 
Maurois the historian and Maurois the critical essayist and Maurois 
the short-story or skit writer and Maurois the teacher or philosopher 
and Maurois the propagandist and Maurois the political observer. 
As my wife Claire remarked, in the small frame of Maurois (he is not 
a large man) are many cubicles. Perhaps the most important of these 
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cubicles is that of the historian. Two books attest to this. One of 
them, Edouard VII et son temps, is really the biography of an era 
with Edward VII as the backbone of it. The one pure history (if 
history can ever be pure) is the Histoire d’ Angleterre. The reader will 
find less Maurois and more objective writing in both of these books. 
In the other categories are works that deserve to be briefly noted: 
for instance, Dialogues sur le commandement (1925), pseudo-Platonic 
dialogues on the sort of character that achieves leadership in the 
various fields of life; Magiciens et logiciens (1935), critical essays on 
various English writers from Rudyard Kipling to Aldous Huxley; 
Mes songes que voici (1933), essays and travel sketches covering Eng- 
land, America, and Egypt; and Sentiments et coutumes (1934), phi- 
losophical essays on marriage, happiness, friendship, etc. It is a large 
pack, so to speak, that Maurois carries; and it contains, like the 
packs of most general merchants of letters, some articles of value and 
many articles that are ersatz. 

Now, to sum up, what has André Maurois done and what im- 
portance has it to literature? First of all, he has definitively added 
to the enlarged horizons of the “‘new” biography. The Disraeli, to 
me, is his monument here. He has proved himself to be a capable 
creator of the roman d’analyse. We can conveniently forget the fan- 
tastic novels. He has been an important and powerful interpreter of 
England’s meurs and mentality to the French people. His philo- 
sophical conclusions—though neither deep nor unique—have been 
substantial and revelatory of what may be called the civilized ap- 
proach to life. His wit and esprit are undeniable. His style (in 
French) is smooth and expert. So many virtues in letters predicates 
a position; and, though in Maurois’s case it is a secondary position, 
still it is a position. There was a time when he was overrated; there 
is a time (now) when I suspect that he is underrated; a balance must 
be struck between them, and that balance will show that he was not 
without significance to the decade between 1922 and 1932. It seems 
to me that after that decade his foreign popularity overtook him, so 
to speak, and he graciously succumbed to it. 

What is he himself? I should say a traditionalist, a man in love 
with order, not at all revolutionary in any sense of the word (there is 
not a sign of any break with the ordered processes of society to be 
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found in his books) but certainly abreast of the best intellectual 
advance of his time. His limitations are implicit in a lack of the final 
spark; his virtues are to be found in his careful craftsmanship, his 
intelligent approach, and his psychological exactitude. His place | 
(and no one can prophesy the place of any writer today) should be a 
modest one in the long annals of biography, one of the pioneers, in- 
deed, of a new form that will be perfected by the men who will come 
after him. For the rest—well, it belongs to its time, and that is all. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL JOADS 


FREDERIC I. CARPENTER* 


A popular heresy has it that a novelist should not discuss ideas— 
especially not abstract ideas. Even the best contemporary re- 
viewers concern themselves with the entertainment value of a book 
(will it please their readers?), and with the impression of immediate 
reality which it creates. The Grapes of Wrath, for instance, was 
praised for its swift action and for the moving sincerity of its char- 
acters. But its mystical ideas and the moralizing interpretations 
intruded by the author between the narrative chapters were con- 
demned. Presumably the book became a best seller in spite of 
these; its art was great enough to overcome its philosophy. 

But in the course of time a book is also judged by other stand- 
ards. Aristotle once argued that poetry should be more “‘philo- 
sophical”’ than history; and all books are eventually weighed for 
their content of wisdom. Novels that have become classics do 
more than tell a story and describe characters; they offer insight 
into men’s motives and point to the springs of action. Together 
with the moving picture, they offer the criticism of life. 

Although this theory of art may seem classical, all important 
modern novels—especially American novels—have clearly sug- 
gested an abstract idea of life. The Scarlet Letter symbolized “sin,” 
Moby Dick offered an allegory of evil. Huck Finn described the re- 
volt of the “natural individual” against “civilization,” and Babbitt 
(like Emerson’s ‘‘Self-reliance’’) denounced the narrow conven- 
tions of “society.”” Now The Grapes of Wrath goes beyond these to 
preach a positive philosophy of life and to damn that blind con- 
servatism which fears ideas. 

I shall take for granted the narrative power of the book and the 
vivid reality of its characters: modern critics, both professional and 
popular, have borne witness to these. The novel is a best seller. 


* Formerly teacher of English and American literature at the University of Chicago 
and at Harvard; author of Emerson and Asia and of various recent articles on American 
literature and philosophy. 
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But it also has ideas. These appear abstractly and obviously in the 
interpretative interchapters. But more important is Steinbeck’s 
creation of Jim Casy, “the preacher,” to interpret and to embody 
the philosophy of the novel. And consummate is the skill with 
which Jim Casy’s philosophy has been integrated with the action of 
the story, until it motivates and gives significance to the lives of 
Tom Joad, and Ma, and Rose of Sharon. It is not too much to say 
that Jim Casy’s ideas determine and direct the Joads’s actions. 
Beside and beyond their function in the story, the ideas of John 
Steinbeck and Jim Casy possess a significance of their own. They 
continue, develop, integrate, and realize the thought of the great 
writers of American history. Here the mystical transcendentalism 
of Emerson reappears, and the earthy democracy of Whitman, and 
the pragmatic instrumentalism of William James and John Dewey. 
And these old philosophies grow and change in the book until they 
become new. They coalesce into an organic whole. And, finally, 
they find embodiment in character and action, so that they seem no 
longer ideas, but facts. The enduring greatness of The Grapes of 
Wrath consists in its imaginative realization of these old ideas in 
new and concrete forms. Jim Casy translates American philosophy 
into words of one syllable, and the Joads translate it into action. 


I 


“Ever know a guy that said big words like that?” asks the truck 
driver in the first narrative chapter of The Grapes of Wrath. 
“Preacher,” replies Tom Joad. ‘‘Well, it makes you mad to hear a 
guy use big words. Course with a preacher it’s all right because 
nobody would fool around with a preacher anyway.”’ But soon 
afterward Tom meets Jim Casy and finds him changed. “I was a 
preacher,” said the man seriously, ‘but not no more.” Because 
Casy has ceased to be an orthodox minister and no longer uses big 
words, Tom Joad plays around with him. And the story results. 

But although he is no longer a minister, Jim Casy continues to 
preach. His words have become simple and his ideas unorthodox. 
“Just Jim Casy now. Ain’t got the call no more. Got a lot of sinful 
idears—but they seem kinda sensible.”’ A century before, this same 
experience and essentially these same ideas had occurred to another 
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preacher: Ralph Waldo Emerson had given up the ministry be- 
cause of his unorthodoxy. But Emerson had kept on using big 
words. Now Casy translates them: “Why do we got to hang it on 
God or Jesus? Maybe it’s all men an’ all women we love; maybe 
that’s the Holy Sperit—the human sperit—the whole shebang. 
Maybe all men got one big soul ever’body’s a part of.” And so the 
Emersonian oversoul comes to earth in Oklahoma. 

Unorthodox Jim Casy went into the Oklahoma wilderness to save 
his soul. And in the wilderness he experienced the religious feeling 
of identity with nature which has always been the heart of tran- 
scendental mysticism: ‘“‘There was the hills, an’ there was me, an’ 
we wasn’t separate no more. We was one thing. An’ that one thing 
was holy.”’ Like Emerson, Casy came to the conviction that holi- 
ness, or goodness, results from this feeling of unity: “I got to 
thinkin’ how we was holy when we was one thing, an’ mankin’ was 
holy when it was one thing.” 

Thus far Jim Casy’s transcendentalism has remained vague and 
apparently insignificant. But the corollary of this mystical philoso- 
phy is that any man’s self-seeking destroys the unity or “holiness”’ 
of nature: ‘“‘An’ it [this one thing] on’y got unholy when one mis’- 
able little fella got the bit in his teeth, an’ run off his own way..... 
Fella like that bust the holiness.”’ Or, as Emerson phrased it, while 
discussing Nature: “The world lacks unity because man is disunited 
with himself... .. Love is its demand.”’ So Jim Casy preaches the 
religion of love. 

He finds that this transcendental religion alters the old stand- 
ards: ‘‘Here’s me that used to give all my fight against the devil 
‘cause I figured the devil was the enemy. But they’s somepin 
worse’n the devil got hold a the country.” Now, like Emerson, 
he almost welcomes “‘the dear old devil.’”’ Now he fears not the 
lusts of the flesh but rather the lusts of the spirit. For the abstract 
lust of possession isolates a man from his fellows and destroys the 
unity of nature and the love of man. As Steinbeck writes: ‘“The 
quality of owning freezes you forever into ‘I,’ and cuts you off for- 
ever from the ‘we.’” Or, as the Concord farmers in Emerson’s 
poem ‘“‘Hamatreya” had exclaimed: ‘‘ ’Tis mine, my children’s and 
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my name’s,”’ only to have “their avarice cooled like lust in the chill 
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of the grave.” To a preacher of the oversoul, possessive egotism 
may become the unpardonable sin. 

If a society has adopted “the quality of owning” (as typified by 
absentee ownership) as its social norm, then Protestant noncon- 
formity may become the highest virtue, and even resistance to au- 
thority may become justified. At the beginning of his novel Stein- 
beck had suggested this, describing how ‘“‘the faces of the watching 
men lost their bemused perplexity and became hard and angry and 
resistant. Then the women knew that they were safe... . their 
men were whole.” For this is the paradox of Protestantism: when 
men resist unjust and selfish authority, they themselves become 
“‘whole”’ in spirit. 

But this American ideal of nonconformity seems negative: how 
can men be sure that their Protestant rebellion does not come from 
the devil? To this there has always been but one answer—faith: 
faith in the instincts of the common man, faith in ultimate social 
progress, and faith in the direction in which democracy is moving. 
So Ma Joad counsels the discouraged Tom: “‘Why, Tom, we’re the 
people that live. They ain’t gonna wipe us out. Why, we’re the 
people—we go on.” And so Steinbeck himself affirms a final faith in 
progress: “When theories change and crash, when schools, 
philosophies .. . . grow and disintegrate, man reaches, stumbles 
forward..... Having stepped forward, he may slip back, but only 
half a step, never the full step back.”” Whether this be democratic 
faith, or mere transcendental optimism, it has always been the mo- 
tive force of our American life and finds reaffirmation in this novel. 


II 


Upon the foundation of this old American idealism Steinbeck 
has built. But the Emersonian oversoul had seemed very vague 
and very ineffective—only the individual had been real, and he had 
been concerned more with his private soul than with other people. 
The Grapes of Wrath develops the old idea in new ways. It traces 
the transformation of the Protestant individual into the member of 
a social group—the old “‘I’’ becomes “‘we.” And it traces the trans- 
formation of the passive individual into the active participant—the 
idealist becomes pragmatist. The first development continues the 
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poetic thought of Walt Whitman; the second continues the phil- 
osophy of William James and John Dewey. 

“One’s-self I sing, a simple separate person,’’ Whitman had pro- 
claimed. ‘Yet utter the word Democratic, the word En-Masse.”’ 
Other American writers had emphasized the individual above the 
group. Even Whitman celebrated his ‘comrades and lovers” in an 
essentially personal relationship. But Steinbeck now emphasizes 
the group above the individual and from an impersonal point of 
view. Where formerly American and Protestant thought has been 
separatist, Steinbeck now faces the problem of social integration. 
In his novel the “mutually repellent particles” of individualism 
begin to cohere. 

“This is the beginning,” he writes, “from ‘I’ to ‘we.’ ”’ This is the 
beginning, that is, of reconstruction. When the old society has been 
split and the Protestant individuals wander aimlessly about, some 
new nucleus must be found, or chaos and nihilism will follow. “In 
the night one family camps in a ditch and another family pulls in 
and the tents come out. The two men squat on their hams and the 
women and children listen. Here is the node.” Here is the new 
nucleus. ‘And from this first ‘we,’ there grows a still more danger- 
ous thing: ‘I have a little food’ plus ‘I have none.’ If from this 
problem the sum is ‘We have a little food,’ the thing is on its way, 
the movement has direction.’”’ A new social group is forming, based 
on the word “en masse.” But here is no socialism imposed from 
above; here is a natural grouping of simple separate persons. 

By virtue of his wholehearted participation in this new group the 
individual may become greater than himself. Some men, of course, 
will remain mere individuals, but in every group there must be 
leaders, or “representative men.” A poet gives expression to the 
group idea, or a preacher organizes it. After Jim Casy’s death, Tom 
is chosen to lead. Ma explains: “They’s some folks that’s just 
theirself, an’ nothin’ more. There’s Al [for instance] he’s jus’ a 
young fella after a girl. You wasn’t never like that, Tom.” Be- 
cause he has been an individualist, but through the influence of 
Casy and of his group idea has become more than himself, Tom be- 
comes ‘‘a leader of the people.” But his strength derives from his 
increased sense of participation in the group. 
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From Jim Casy, and eventually from the thought of Americans 
like Whitman, Tom Joad has inherited this idea. At the end of the 
book he sums it up, recalling how Casy “went out in the wilderness 
to find his own soul, and he found he didn’t have no soul that was 
his’n. Says he foun’ he jus’ got a little piece of a great big soul. 
Says a wilderness ain’t no good ’cause his little piece of a soul 
wasn’t no good ’less it was with the rest, an’ was whole.” Unlike 
Emerson, who had said goodbye to the proud world, these latter- 
day Americans must live in the midst of it. “I know now,” con- 
cludes Tom, “‘a fella ain’t no good alone.” 

To repeat: this group idea is American, not Russian; and stems 
from Walt Whitman, not Karl Marx. But it does include some ele- 
ments that have usually seemed sinful to orthodox Anglo-Saxons. 
“Of physiology from top to toe I sing,” Whitman had declared, and 
added a good many details that his friend Emerson thought un- 
necessary. Now the Joads frankly discuss anatomical details and 
joke about them. Like most common people, they do not abscond 
or conceal. Sometimes they seem to go beyond the bounds of liter- 
ary decency: the unbuttoned antics of Grandpa Joad touch a new 
low in folk-comedy. The movies (which reproduced most of the 
realism of the book) could not quite stomach this. But for the most 
part they preserved the spirit of the book, because it was whole and 
healthy. 

In Whitman’s time almost everyone deprecated this physio- 
logical realism, and in our own many readers and critics still dep- 
recate it. Nevertheless, it is absolutely necessary—both artistical- 
ly and logically. In the first place, characters like the Joads do act 
and talk that way—to describe them as genteel would be to distort 
the picture. And, in the second place, Whitman himself had sug- 
gested the necessity of it: just as the literature of democracy must 
describe all sorts of people, “en masse,’’ so it must describe all of 
the life of the people. To exclude the common or “low” elements of 
individual life would be as false as to exclude the common or low 
elements of society. Either would destroy the wholeness of life and 
nature. Therefore, along with the dust-driven Joads, we must have 
Grandpa’s dirty drawers. 

But beyond this physiological realism lies the problem of sex. 
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And this problem is not one of realism at all. Throughout this 
turbulent novel an almost traditional reticence concerning the de- 
tails of sex is observed. The problem here is rather one of funda- 
mental morality, for sex had always been a symbol of sin. The 
Scarlet Letter reasserted the authority of an orthodox morality. 
Now Jim Casy questions that orthodoxy. On this first meeting with 
Tom he describes how, after sessions of preaching, he had often 
lain with a girl and then felt sinful afterward. This time the movies 
repeated his confession, because it is central to the motivation of 
the story. Disbelief in the sinfulness of sex converts Jim Casy from 
a preacher of the old morality to a practitioner of the new. 

But in questioning the old morality Jim Casy does not deny 
morality. He doubts the strict justice of Hawthorne’s code: 
‘Maybe it ain’t a sin. Maybe it’s just the way folks is. Maybe we 
been whippin’ the hell out of ourselves for nothin’.” But he recog- 
nizes that love must always remain responsible and purposeful. Al 
Joad remains just “a boy after a girl.” In place of theold, Casy 
preaches the new morality of Whitman, which uses sex to symbo- 
lize the love of man for his fellows. Jim Casy and Tom Joad have 
become more responsible and more purposeful than Pa Joad and 
Uncle John ever were: they love people so much that they are 
ready to die for them. Formerly the only unit of human love was 
the family, and the family remains the fundamental unit. The 
tragedy of The Grapes of Wrath consists in the breakup of the 
family. But the new moral of this novel is that the love of all peo- 
ple—if it be unselfish—may even supersede the love of family. So 
Casy dies for his people, and Tom is ready to, and Rose of Sharon 
symbolically transmutes her maternal love to a love of all people. 
Here is a new realization of “the word democratic, the word en- 
masse.”’ 

III 

‘An’ I got to thinkin’, Ma—most of the preachin’ is about the 
poor we shall have always with us, an’ if you got nothin’, why, jus’ 
fol’ your hands an’ to hell with it, you gonna git ice cream on gol’ 
plates when you’re dead. An’ then this here Preacher says two get 
a better reward for their work.” 

Catholic Christianity had always preached humility and passive 
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obedience. Protestantism preached spiritual nonconformity, but 
kept its disobedience passive. Transcendentalism sought to save 
the individual but not the group. (“Are they my poor?” asked 
Emerson.) Whitman sympathized more deeply with the common 
people and loved them abstractly, but trusted that God and 
democracy would save them. The pragmatic philosophers first 
sought to implement American idealism by making thought itself 
instrumental. And now Steinbeck quotes scripture to urge popular 
action for the realization of the old ideals. 

In the course of the book Steinbeck develops and translates the 
thought of the earlier pragmatists. “Thinking,” wrote John 
Dewey, “‘is a kind of activity which we perform at specific need.” 
And Steinbeck repeats: ‘‘Need is the stimulus to concept, concept 
to action.”” The cause of the Okie’s migration is their need, and 
their migration itself becomes a kind of thinking—an unconscious 
groping for the solution to a half-formulated problem. Their need 
becomes the stimulus to concept. 

In this novel a kind of pragmatic thinking takes place before our 
eyes: the idea develops from the predicament of the characters, and 
the resulting action becomes integral with the thought. The evils 
of absentee ownership produce the mass migration, and the mass 
migration results in the idea of group action: ‘‘A half-million people 
moving over the country..... And tractors turning the multiple 
furrows in the vacant land.” 

But what good is generalized thought? And how is future action 
to be planned? Americans in general, and pragmatists in particu- 
lar, have always disagreed in answering these questions. William 
James argued that thought was good only in so far as it satisfied a 
particular need and that plans, like actions, were “plural’—and 
should be conceived and executed individually. But Charles 
Sanders Peirce, and the transcendentalists before him, had argued 
that the most generalized thought was best, provided it eventually 
resulted in effective action. The problems of mankind should be 
considered as a unified whole, monistically. 

Now Tom Joad is a pluralist—a pragmatist after William James. 
Tom said, “I’m still layin’ my dogs down one at a time.”’ Casy re- 
plied: ‘Yeah, but when a fence comes up at ya, ya gonna climb 
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that fence.”’ “I climb fences when I got fences to climb,” said Tom. 
But Jim Casy believes in looking far ahead and seeing the thing as a 
whole: “But they’s different kinda fences. They’s folks like me 
that climbs fences that ain’t even strang up yet.” Which is to say 
that Casy is a kind of transcendental pragmatist. His thought 
seeks to generalize the problems of the Okies and to integrate them 
with the larger problem of industrial America. His solution is the 
principle of group action guided by conceptual thought and func- 
tioning within the framework of democratic society and law. 

And at the end of the story Tom Joad becomes converted to Jim 
Casy’s pragmatism. It is not important that the particular strike 
should be won, or that the particular need should be satisfied; but 
it is important that men should think in terms of action, and that 
they should think and act in terms of the whole rather than the 
particular individual. ‘‘For every little beaten strike is proof that 
the step is being taken.’’ The value of an idea lies not in its im- 
mediate but in its eventual success. That idea is good which works 
—in the long run. 

But the point of the whole novel is that action is an absolute 
essential of human life. If need and failure produce only fear, dis- 
integration follows. But if they produce anger, then reconstruction 
may follow. The grapes of wrath must be trampled to make mani- 
fest the glory of the Lord. At the beginning of the story Steinbeck 
described the incipient wrath of the defeated farmers. At the end 
he repeats the scene. “And where a number of men gathered to- 
gether, the fear went from their faces, and anger took its place. 
And the women sighed with relief . . . . the break would never come 
as long as fear could turn to wrath.”’ Then wrath could turn to 
action. 

IV 

To sum up: the fundamental idea of The Grapes of Wrath is that 
of American transcendentalism: ‘‘Maybe all men got one big soul 
every ’body’s a part of.” From this idea it follows that every indi- 
vidual will trust those instincts which he shares with all men, even 
when these conflict with the teachings of orthodox religion and of 
existing society. But his self-reliance will not merely seek indi- 
vidual freedom, as did Emerson. It will rather seek social freedom 
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or mass democracy, as did Whitman. If this mass democracy leads 
to the abandonment of genteel taboos and to the modification of 
some traditional ideas of morality, that is inevitable. But what- 
ever happens, the American will act to realize his ideals. He will 
seek to make himself whole—i.e., to join himself to other men by 
means of purposeful actions for some goal beyond himself. 

But at this point the crucial question arises—and it is “crucial” 
in every sense of the word. What if this self-reliance lead to death? 
What if the individual is killed before the social group is saved? 
Does the failure of the individual action invalidate the whole idea? 
“‘How’m I gonna know about you?” Ma asks. ‘“They might kill ya 
an’ I wouldn’t know.” 

The answer has already been suggested by the terms in which the 
story has been told. If the individual has identified himself with 
the oversoul, so that his life has become one with the life of all men, 
his individual death and failure will not matter. From the old 
transcendental philosophy of identity to Tom Joad and the moving 
pictures may seem a long way, but even the movies faithfully re- 
produced Tom’s final declaration of transcendental faith: ‘They 
might kill ya,’’ Ma had objected. 

“Tom laughed uneasily, ‘Well, maybe like Casy says, a fella ain’t 
got a soul of his own, but on’y a piece of a big one—an’ then—’ 

“*Then what, Tom?’ 

“**Then it don’ matter. Then I’ll be aroun’ in the dark. I’ll be 
ever’ where—wherever you look. Wherever they’s a fight so hungry 
people can eat, I’ll be there. Wherever they’s a cop beating up a 
guy, I’ll be there. If Casy knowed, why, I’ll be in the way guys yell 
when they’re mad, an’—I’ll be in the way kids laugh when they’re 
hungry an’ they know supper’s ready. An’ when our folks eat 
the stuff they raise an’ live in the houses they build—why, I’ll be 
there. See?’ ” 

For the first time in history, The Grapes of Wrath brings together 
and makes real three great skeins of American thought. It begins 
with the transcendental oversoul, Emerson’s faith in the common 
man, and his Protestant self-reliance. To this it joins Whitman’s 
religion of the love of all men and his mass democracy. And it com- 
bines these mystical and poetic ideas with the realistic philosophy 
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of pragmatism and its emphasis on effective action. From this it 
develops a new kind of Christianity—not otherworldly and passive, 
but earthly and active. And Oklahoma Jim Casy and the Joads 
think and do all these philosophical things. 





PLAYWRIGHTS AND ANCESTORS 
GEORGE R. KERNODLE' 


Crinoline, tender sentiment, domesticity, and fantasy—the 
modes of the American drama as we begin a new decade—take us 
back to the atmosphere and values of a nineteenth-century world. 
Before we had time to forget the old-fashioned sentiment of Our 
Town, that young Armenian William Saroyan twisted our heart- 
strings three times in succession in My Heart’s in the Highlands, The 
Time of Your Life, and Love’s Old Sweet Song. Before our freshly re- 
discovered interest in fantasy in High Tor, Excursion, and On Bor- 
rowed Time could fade, Mr. Bein gave us Heavenly Express, and 
Burgess Meredith made Liliom relive. One of last season’s most 
popular satiric comedies, Life with Father, leaves us nostalgic for the 
Victorian days when family life had stability. 

What has happened to the serious problem plays of five years 
ago? Is this crinoline mood of our theater just the nostalgic day- 
dreaming of a war-frightened world? Are we making a futile hyp- 
notic gesture in turning our eyes toward our ancestors instead of 
facing Hitler? 

At first glance it might appear that our playwrights and pro- 
ducers have turned soft and are deserting the present to escape into 
fantasy. But if we re-examine the whole course of our drama for the 
past decade we get an entirely different picture. We can see now 
that the most important development has been, not the dramatiza- 
tion of day-to-day problems, but the attempt to bring into the 
present the positive ideals and values of the past. To regain those 
values it is necessary to reverse the habits of thinking of almost a 
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half-century. It took the invasion of France to awaken Archibald 
MacLeish to the fact that the cynical mood of the 1920’s could no 
longer serve America’s needs. Mr. MacLeish might have noticed 
that during the past decade a number of playwrights had antici- 
pated his discovery. We did not recognize their importance because 
the left-wing critics were ballyhooing the plays about strikes, race 
persecution, and pacifists. It is time for a new dramatic chart, since 
our dramatists have turned out to be less radical than we thought. 
Indeed, they are leaders in the movement to overturn the “modern” 
world of cynicism and re-establish a respect for continuity and tradi- 
tion. 

Beginning with Ibsen, the “modern” world set about breaking off 
all relationship with traditions. Ibsen fought the ghosts of old ideas 
to make way for scientific rationalism and a cult of individuality that 
has come to dominate our “progressive” education. From Ibsen and 
Shaw to Aldous Huxley and Odets, our forward-looking modern 
writers have shown us how inadequate for present living are such 
traditional values as religion, the family, classical learning, Victorian 
morality, the small-town mores, sentimental pity, and idealistic 
daydreaming. With the depression the drama of destruction got a 
new impulse. A brilliant group of young playwrights headed by 
Odets and Maltz took the stage, to relegate the whole tradition of 
middle-class culture to the dustbin of the past. For a half-century 
we have believed, with Emma Goldman, that “man must throw off 
the dead weight of the past, with all its ghosts and spooks, if he is 
to go foot-free to meet the future.” 

For a half-century it has been smart to defy tradition. Recent 
developments in Russia and Germany, however, have completely 
disillusioned us about revolutionary change. Now our need is for the 
optimism, the idealism, and the sentimental appreciation of life that 
we had tried to get along without. 

Our playwrights led the way in the return to tradition. Anderson 
and O’Neill were the first and were condemned as escapists, but 
before the decade was over Sherwood, Rice, Behrman, and Kauf- 
man—all important in the free, “emancipated” era of the 1920’s— 
were more ardent than the D.A.R.’s in their effort to find ancestors 
and to claim descent. The successful new writers—Wilder, Stein- 
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beck, Ardrey, and Saroyan—are busy rediscovering America’s old 
sentiments, ideals, and traditions. When O’Neill’s Ah! Wilderness 
appeared in the year of bank failures and the N.R.A., it seemed a 
nostalgic escape from the problems of the present. Today we see it 
as a valuable attempt to revive a period of the past, when a small 
New England town held the desirable values lacking in modern 
urban life—security, peace, and an orderly progression from youth 
through adolescence to adulthood and age. By the time Wilder 
gave us Our Town we were prepared to take those small-town 
domestic values seriously again. 

S. N. Behrman has followed a characteristic pattern in evolving 
from 1920 cynicism, through an interest in social problems, to a be- 
lief in tradition. His first phase was in the dominant mood of the 
1920's. The Second Man is a masterpiece of disillusion. His modern 
hero faced life squarely and freed himself from the old-fashioned lure 
of love with poverty and heroic struggle. After the Hoover-Roose- 
velt decade set in, Behrman, like most other Americans, became 
terribly concerned about social and political problems. He wrote 
Biography and Rain from Heaven—two brilliant analyses, in personal 
terms, of the conflicting ideals of communism, fascism, and the 
democratic “middle way.” 

After these dramatizations of pressing social problems, Behrman 
turned to an examination of the traditions behind present dilemmas. 
In 1936, in End of Summer, he contrasted the contemporary attitude 
toward money and the methods of making and using it with the 
attitudes of the past. The young girl of today rejects the ruthless 
individualism of earlier generations and chooses a man who, under- 
standing the past, bravely faces a future that must be different from 
the past. 

Behrman’s latest play, No Time for Comedy, on a lighter plane, 
even reverses the emphasis on present problems and past values. 
The young playwright-hero, like Behrman himself, becomes for a 
while persuaded that he should concern himself with the compelling 
problems of the day. In the course of the play he is freed from his 
obsession and is convinced by his sane and wise wife that he is more 
interested in the traditional values of comedy—tolerance, human 
sympathy, and the ability to live and let live. 
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Robert Emmet Sherwood has turned to our traditions as he has 
become concerned about the chances for survival of our liberal 
civilization in a world that is deserting intelligence and reverting to 
primitive force. He began his dramatic career in the 1920’s, in The 
Road to Rome, with much more interest in modern psychology than 
in the real past. In the past decade he has attained full stature with 
four plays that examine our traditions to explain the present and to 
find a basis for the future. He began his serious study of present 
traditions in 1935 with The Petrified Forest, written “‘to show the 
passing of an epoch.” His charming, intelligent, but ineffectual 
liberal, Alan Squier, seemed in 1935 a fossil ready for the petrified 
forest because nature, unsubdued by modern science, was hitting 
back and taking the world away from the intellectuals and giving 
it back to the apes. Grandpa could remember the days when 
pioneers really built a new country instead of just keeping an old 
one patched up. In 1935 it seemed that only a revolution could re- 
vive our creative spirit and save us from such petty escape mechan- 
isms as chauvinism. The ineffectual liberal willingly gave up to the 
ape-man gangster who knew how to use force. 

In 1936 Sherwood studied, in relation to war, other forms of 
degeneration and escape. In Jdiot’s Delight a scientist, a cultured 
liberal, and an international idealist are all swept into the path of 
destruction, leaving only a cynical pair of entertainers waiting for 
the meek to inherit the earth. But as Europe moved faster and 
faster toward war, and as European ape men extinguished one demo- 
cratic group after another, Sherwood found in the very tribulations 
of the liberals profound faith in their future. He turned again to the 
American past. In his study of Abe Lincoln he discovered that the 
liberal tradition had seen dark days before but that once a back- 
woods lawyer had found in the ideals of that tradition the strength 
to go resolutely into the future in the very face of death. Sherwood 
wrote Abe Lincoln in Illinois to show the vitality of our spiritual 
past and to give us strength to continue a tradition into a frighten- 
ing future. 

His spirit strengthened by his contact with the past, he again 
examined the international conflict with the ape man. He wrote 
There Shall Be No Night to prove to civilized man everywhere that 
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he must lay aside the pursuits of peace and drive back the new 
barbarism or civilized traditions would be lost forever. 

Elmer Rice likewise became interested in the long tradition of 
American liberalism at the moment when the European variety 
seemed doomed. His American Landscape, while pale in comparison 
with Abe Lincoln in Iilinois, like it reminds us of the struggles of 
the early makers of America. Far from the spirit of the muckrakers, 
Rice looks to the pioneers of freedom to point out the way for us to 
avoid fascism. He shows us a modern Connecticut family disinte- 
grating under the strain of Hollywood and New York careers and 
modern business conditions. When the grandfather is about to sell 
the centuries-old family shoe factory to be used as a training school 
for young fascists, there gather to protest not only the husband and 
father who had been killed in the World War but also the ancestor 
of the Revolutionary War, then Moll Flanders, an ancestor of the 
eighteenth century, their cousin Harriet Beecher Stowe, and several 
workmen who are recent immigrants from Europe. They all ask the 
family not to desert the house and business and the ideals of “lib- 
erty and self-respecting labor and the sacredness and dignity of the 
individual soul.’’ The erstwhile radical Mr. Rice shows that he too 
has become disillusioned with the progress of totalitarian ideas in 
Europe and feels that the preservation of some American traditions 
is more important than the immediate or too rapid rebuilding of the 
American order. 

Now that we are less concerned about proletarian revolution, we 
can see Maxwell Anderson in a new light. To emphasize the inter- 
est in contemporary social problems is to miss his principal sig- 
nificance and to underestimate his real achievements. His two plays 
on Elizabethan history are not mere escapes into the romantic past. 
His Winterset is not a sudden return to the question of contemporary 
social injustice that had concerned him in Gods of the Lightning. 
Its love affair is not an intrusive, irrelevant tidbit for the gallery. 
The ending has a purpose that does not appear to one intent on the 
social-reform element in the play. The poetry is only one thing 
revived from the past. From Elizabeth the Queen to Key Largo, 
Anderson’s work in the whole decade, with the exception of Both 
Your Houses, has a unity of purpose—a purpose that relates it to 
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the best work of most of the other writers of the decade. Through- 
out the decade he has sought to integrate the present with the tradi- 
tions of the past—on the one hand, to rediscover for present-day 
living the values which had apparently been lost in a scientific age 
and, on the other, to restore to the stage the patterns, the dramatic 
effects, and the poetic methods which had been driven out by real- 
ism. 

After his excursions into the courts of Elizabeth and Mary, into 
the Spanish southwest, and into Valley Forge in search of great 
ambition, great love, and uncompromising heroism, Anderson set 
himself the question of how the modern man can rediscover, in a 
scientific world which the gods seem to have deserted, the old values 
which made life worth living. Winterset is his greatest achievement 
in that search. Like his more recent play, Key Largo, it shows how 
a sensitive, thinking modern youth, disillusioned by both science 
and society, finds faith and balance. Mio is made cynical about life 
by the disclosures of science. “You know, Miriamne,” he says, 
“there’s really nothing mysterious about human life. It’s purely 
mechanical, like an electric appliance. Stop the engine that runs 
the generator and the current’s broken. When we think, the brain 
gives off a small electric discharge—quite measurable, and constant 
within limits. But,’ he adds, “that’s not what makes your hair 
stand up when you’re frightened.’’ With his great burden of bitter- 
ness over his father’s judicial murder, he has lost all belief in tradi- 
tional virtues. Belief, he tells Miriamne, is “easy if you’re a fool. 
You see the words in books—honor, it says there, chivalry, freedom, 
heroism, enduring love—and these are words on paper. It’s some- 
thing to have them there. You'll get them nowhere else.” He finds 
no place for love in a scientific age. ‘“This men called love in happier 
times, before the Freudians taught us to blame it on the glands.” 

Like many other moderns, Mio had wondered if the devils had not 
won in that old celestial war with the angels. Only at the end, when 
he sees that old Esdras, who has no illusions, no romantic belief in 
truth and justice, still can do an unselfish deed, and when he sees 
the depth of Miriamne’s love, can he believe that perhaps the angels 
won. Under Miramne’s tutelage he even loses his hate and his 
longing for revenge. When the lovers joyfully face death, the old 
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father sees in their determination not to yield to despair the one 
hope and meaning in a meaningless world. It is in this rediscovery in 
modern life of such values as love, generosity, and faith, not in 
Anderson’s protest at social injustice, that the significance of the 
play lies. 

It is no wonder that such a play should borrow heavily from the 
past in method as well as in meaning. In Elizabeth the Queen, Ander- 
son had already gone to Elizabethan drama both for characters 
imbued with great ambitions and great loves and for a dramatic 
pattern of comic relief. Here he again goes to the greatest Eliza- 
bethan, Shakespeare, first to Hamlet for the basic character pattern 
and then to King Lear for the mock trial of society by madmen in a 
storm. Like Hamlet, Mio, tortured by his burden of revenge for a 
murdered father, finds nothing fresh and profitable in this dull 
earth. Like Hamlet, he wants to love but is unable to free his mind 
of bitterness and disillusion. The scene in which the justice of the 
universe is questioned in a mock trial by a hungry half-wit, by Mio, 
half-mad with bitterness, by the old judge tormented by conscience 
and doubts to the edge of insanity, and by the sick gangster, while 
the very elements quarrel outside—the whole scene is planned to 
give much the same effect as the storm scenes in King Lear. Far 
from seeming imitative, these effects seem fresh and well chosen. 
The resemblance to the older plays gives breadth and universality 
to the modern figures. 

High Tor was Anderson’s next important experiment in tradi- 
tional effects, for his Wingless Victory, interesting as an attempt to 
use the pattern and emotions of Medea, did not have enough strength 
and freshness to say very much about the race problem of today. In 
High Tor, it was again to the Elizabethans that he turned for a 
dramatic pattern—a dramatic blend of three different types of ma- 
terial such as Shakespeare used in Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 
Where Shakespeare alternated scenes of romantic young lovers, 
poetic and mischievous fairies, and realistic homespun rustics, 
Anderson alternates scenes of two modern young lovers, a pair of 
comic financial schemers rehearsing their deal, and a group of 
phantom Dutch sailors. The gay satiric scenes of Biggs and Skim- 
merhorn suspended in a steam shovel, probably the best scenes 
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Anderson has yet written, bring to the modern stage the comic de- 
vice of the Greek crane, neglected since Aristophanes put Socrates in 
mid-air. The phantom Dutch sailors, waiting since Henrik Hudson’s 
day, are the ghosts of the past—not malevolent curses that blight 
the present, like Ibsen’s ghosts, but values of freedom, independ- 
ence, and imagination which an industrial world of slave labor and 
money-grubbing will lose at its peril. When this modern midsum- 
mer-night’s dream is over, the lone Indian is asking for a promised 
burial, the Dutch wraiths have faded completely, and Van Dorn is 
ready to give way to the modern world of industrial blight and high 
finagling. High Tor will be cut away for stone. This one symbol of 
independence is lost. But we go home from the theater more deter- 
mined than ever not to lose the values of our open-air pioneer past. 

In Knickerbocker Holiday Anderson showed his anger at the New 
Deal tendencies of the moment. He used Washington Irving’s comic 
history of New York as a springboard for a plunge into America’s 
past in search of our traditional political attitudes. He discovered 
that from the beginning the chief national trait has been the unwill- 
ingness to take orders. While Van Dorn in High Tor was resisting 
industrial regimentation, the Knickerbocker fathers resist the gov- 
ernmental regimentation of Peter Stuyvesant. 

But Anderson has not by any means turned his back on the pres- 
ent to dwell on the good old days. In Key Largo he has brought his 
disillusioned hero from Winterset completely up to date to redis- 
cover values in a world of international turmoil. After Munich, after 
England’s retreat in both Czechoslovakia and Spain, all modern 
order seemed doomed before the advance of evil and darkness. Like 
Mio in Winterset, King McCloud in Key Largo grew up in a scientific 
age that realized that the sky gave no clue to a heaven and the 
chemistry of brain and glands no trace of a soul. In the Spanish war 
he and his companions did find a cause to invoke their highest 
idealism. When that cause turned out to be mixed, complicated both 
by Russian tyranny and by local disloyalty, he saved his own life and 
gave up hope of finding in this world the values that had seemed 
sure before the advent of science. Only after months of tortured 
wandering does he find any reassurance. Only when he discovers 
that the sister of his lost friend loves him with all her soul and when 
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he sees her blind father steadfast in the belief in man’s ability to 
rise from the mire and to face the cold light from indifferent stars, 
only then does he rediscover the values that make it worth while to 
live—and to die. He does not go to his death cheerfully but realizes 
now, as his friends had realized when they stayed in Spain, that the 
alternative to death may be unacceptable. While Van Dorn in High 
Tor, like Chamberlain later at Munich, gave up the past and re- 
signed himself hopefully to an unpleasant new order, King McCloud 
decides that he cannot let the past, represented by the two Indians, 
be sacrificed to the gangsters who dominate the present. Even if the 
ending seems ridiculously petty after the prologue in Spain, and the 
whole plot overcontrived, yet Anderson has given us a telling symbol 
of the American man of 1939 and 1940, disillusioned with foreign 
quarrels but waking up to realize that the traditions of the past are 
about to be shanghaied by the new ape men of force. 

The accomplishments of Maxwell Anderson—if we look at his 
real accomplishments and do not try to measure him by the demands 
of left-wing critics—are considerable. To all but a revolutionist in 
the midst of action it seems at least as important to chart man’s 
spiritual relations to both present and past as to speed him on any 
one particular path to the future. In Winterset, in most of High Tor, 
and in the prologue of Key Largo he has enriched our modern life 
by pointing out the traditional values which are too precious to 
lose. He has enriched our theater by bringing back to it dramatic 
methods and effects which the last generation repudiated—stirring 
and exalted verse, patterns of questionings and doubts at the verge 
of madness, spiritual regeneration in the face of tragedy, and a 
cauterizing Aristophanic laughter at human folly. 

When we look at the three most striking new writers who have 
appeared on the stage toward the end of.the decade—Wilder, Stein- 
beck, and Saroyan—we are even more impressed with the distance 
we have gone toward the past since the 1920’s. They bring us into 
far closer communion with the tenderness, sentiment, and idealism 
of the nineteenth century than any revival of the old-fashioned songs 
of the 1890’s could do. All three had established reputations in fic- 
tion before turning to the stage, but their plays show much more use 
of old devices and attitudes than their stories and novels. 
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After experimenting with old devices in the one-act form, Wilder 
gave us in Our Town the play that has probably made a wider im- 
pression than any other in the decade. While it attracted attention 
by its artistic use of old stage conventions, the emotional appeal was 
largely due to the use of attitudes of an earlier day. Wilder treated 
with tenderness and sentiment such old-fashioned themes as ro- 
mantic love, marriage, and death—themes which realistic and disil- 
lusioned writers had treated coldly, satirically, or brutally. 

In The Merchant of Yonkers, Wilder sought to revive an old 
artistic form—the farce—as it had been developed by Plautus, 
Moliére, and many other writers up to the time when the naturalists 
had made war on all the artistic genres and declared that there 
should be only drama—drama now funny, now tragic, or both to- 
gether, just like life, but never drama so contrived as to be melo- 
drama or farce. Many of the characters and incidents date from 
Plautus. Wilder integrated a 1939 appeal for tolerance with the 
atmosphere of nineteenth-century America and the age-old methods 
and incidents of farce. 

John Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men, written from the first with 
stage patterns in mind, differs in many ways from his The Grapes of 
Wrath. While the characters, itinerant workers, are as contempo- 
rary as those in the epic novel, and Lennie follows a type of brute 
strength and low intellect that has been a characteristic type in 
naturalistic literature from Frank Norris’ McTeague to O’Neill’s 
Hairy Ape, yet the treatment marks the work off from the whole 
body of modern literature. The pathos of the death of the dog, of 
the helpless half-wit, of the hope for a home and friendship—these, 
while more restrained, take us back to the death scenes of Dickens 
and to Little Eva. The uncovering of so much tenderness, longing, 
and simple goodness beneath unpromising exteriors takes us back to 
Bret Harte. The villain is almost as unexplained, as unrelated to 
any past or any background, as the villains of melodrama. On the 
other hand, the form of the play-novel is neither that of naturalism 
nor that of romanticism. The neat symmetrical parallel of be- 
ginning and end, the extreme compactness in writing, the elimina- 
tion of any characters or incidents that would not illustrate the one 
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theme of loneliness and longing doomed to defeat—these are the 
ideals of a neoclassical drama. This combination of naturalistic 
characters, romantic sentiment, and classical form, while leaving an 
unpleasant aftertaste to some palates, seems to others a very success- 
ful integration of past and present. 

It is the latest white hope of the drama, William Saroyan, who in 
one stroke completes the revolution against the realistic view of life 
and brings to the machine age the inclusive, ebullient optimism of a 
Walt Whitman and a much more unashamed use of old-fashioned 
sentiment than Wilder or Steinbeck has tried. 

Saroyan, who brings his temperament and his fancy from the folk 
of the Near East, reveals only occasionally a conscious relationship 
to the spiritual ancestors of America, as when he uses an old- 
fashioned pioneer named Kit Carson. Yet he is keenly aware that his 
attitude toward reality is quite different from that of the realists. 
“There’s no two ways about our reality. It is lousy and we know 
it,” he has written. He adds his vehement reaffirmation of the point 
of view of the idealist—‘“‘Any man who accepts as real anything less 
than the grand is a phoney, because he knows the grand is natural. 
He can imagine it, so it must be natural.”’ He is violently opposed to 
the hard-boiled cynicism that makes people hide their impulses to 
goodness or kindness. He boldly exhorts us to “seek goodness every- 
where, and when it is found bring it out of its hiding place and let it 
be free and unashamed.” 

The left-wing writers hailed Saroyan because he showed in My 
Heart’s in the Highlands a starving poet and hungry, unemployed 
people, but they will look long in his plays to find any interest in the 
reorganization of society. His travesty of The Grapes of Wrath in 
Love’s Old Sweet Song should disillusion them completely. What 
Saroyan is interested in is the individual and the rediscovery of the 
virtues and the worth of the individual taken for granted by nine- 
teenth-century thinkers but denied by most recent writers. In his 
world men are not mediocre, they are not poorly equipped for liv- 
ing. Everybody has some one great talent—writing poetry, dancing, 
singing, playing some instrument, or just truck driving. But what 
is more important, there is always some one who has faith in that 
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talent. The poet does not sell his poetry, but his son and his visitor 
recognize his worth. The hungry actor pleases the neighbors so well 
with his cornet playing that they bring him food. The newsboy has 
such a beautiful voice that some one is ready to help him get train- 
ing. Even Nick, who runs the dive in The Time of Your Life, has 
both a daughter and a mother to point him out with pride and affec- 
tion and keep his heart warm. In Saroyan’s world man is not an in- 
significant pigmy on a lost planet. He is significant for just the 
reasons the nineteenth-century romanticists found him significant— 
because he desires, because he can have affection for another human 
being, because he can dance, or write poetry, or make toys, or merely 
play the harmonica to delight other people. He is significant be- 
cause he feels and because he dreams. The realist and psychologist 
would probably tell Kitty of The Time of Your Life to quit dream- 
ing, to quit imagining herself a dancer of importance, to face the 
world as she finds it. But Saroyan is not afraid of dreams. It is her 
dreams (and a little financial aid) which enable her to leave her life 
of unhappy sin and run off with the truck driver. A longing for good 
is sufficient virtue in Saroyan’s idealistic world. We recognize the 
external details as those of the world of 1940, but into that modern 
world are brought the spiritual values of an earlier age. 

None of these dramatists is turning to the past as an escape from 
the present. Most of them recognize that the future should differ 
considerably from the past, but they want the progress to the future 
to be an orderly development which does not cut itself off from the 
past. Nor do these writers, while revolting against some of the 
aspects of a scientific and naturalistic age, deny the achievements of 
science and naturalism. Anderson’s heroes face squarely the implica- 
tions of astronomy, biology, and psychology, and still they can dis- 
cover in man and in nature some of the values formerly sought in 
heaven. Behrman’s heroes are fully aware of the new problems 
arising since Rockefeller and since Hitler, but they insist on under- 
standing the historical course of events before and after big business 
and big politics. Wilder goes to a period before realism for both his 
method and his sentiment and tenderness, but the values of living 
which Emily in Our Town regrets leaving are the values of everyday 
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sensations and experiences—food and coffee, clocks ticking, sleeping 
and waking up—just the values which the realists had to fight to 
establish. 

Kitty dreams of being important, but Saroyan marries her off to a 
truck driver. His characters do not wait to captivate impossible 
princes. He is very much aware of the machine age but feels that a 
man with spirit can conquer it. His modern American is more than a 
match for the pin-ball machine. The unemployed, the Okies, inter- 
fering agents of government—all are taken care of either by some 
old-fashioned character called Kit Carson or by some virtue left 
over from the nineteenth century. 

Are our dramatists too conservative? Not for the mood of the 
country as we begin the 1940’s. Perhaps for periods of rapid social 
change it is useful to disown ancestors. It was necessary to kill off 
“Victorian morality” before women could gain any freedom, or even 
the vote, in an urban world. It was necessary to discredit some tradi- 
tional bourgeois ideas before labor could make much progress. 
Casey in The Grapes of Wrath could not have become a labor leader 
if he had not lost his “call.’’ But a whole country facing two contin- 
ents at war and seeing the very foundations of its social order 
threatened by expanding revolutionary powers dares not close its 
ears to the “call’’ of its traditions and its ancestors. Not by the 
cynical, “realistic” attitudes of the 1920’s, not by the reforming tur- 
moil of the first years of the New Deal, but only by the strength of 
the ways and the ideals that have lasted for centuries can we face 
our new trials. Our backward-looking playwrights have done better 
than we admitted in preparing us for the needs of the 1940’s. 











CONRAD’S MALAYSIA 


FLORENCE CLEMENS‘ 


The familiar opening line of The Rescue? induces a transmigration 
to “the shallow sea that foams and murmurs on the shores of the 
thousand islands, big and little, which make up the Malay Archi- 
pelago.”” Although white men and women, exiled far from their 
homes, are at the heart of Joseph Conrad’s Malaysian fiction, the 
native life forms the necessary isolating background and is of great 
importance. As yet there has been no finer writing about Malaysia 
itself and, for the most part, no truer. 

Conrad has long been respected for the photographic accuracy of 


his observation and memory. His training as a seaman developed’ 


what was a natural trait in him. As a navigator he had to know the 
nature of “the shallow sea’’ and the position and character of “the 
thousand islands.” As an artist he saw them with rare clarity and 
then was able to mirror them exactly. To travelers bound for the 
East Indies Conrad’s novels are invaluable preparation for the scene. 
Those who have already been there instantly recognize his faithful 
reflection of the islands. Should anyone, lacking the opportunity to 
visit Malaysia, patiently compare Conrad’s background to its small- 
est detail with descriptions by trustworthy travelers, geographers, 
ethnologists, and government investigators, he would find but little 
in the fiction to which the observations of experts do not attest. 
Geographically, Conrad’s Malaysia is very nearly perfect. There 
are, for example, no more accurate descriptions of the sand bar at the 
mouth of the Meinam River than those in “The Secret Sharer,” 
“Falk,” and The Shadow Line. In “The End of the Tether’ the 
Singapore of Conrad’s day appears with maplike precision. The 
“avenue of big trees” did “run straight over the Esplanade.’’> “A 
* For three years resident in the Straits Settlement. This article and kindred papers 


in the South Atlantic Quarterly for July and the Scientific Monthly for November are 
based upon her Ohio State University thesis. 


* (New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1925), p. 3. 
3 Selected Stories of Joseph Conrad (New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1930), p. 190. 
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queer white monument” did “peep over bushy points of land’’ be- 
yond “the work shops of the Consolidated Docks Company.’ It 
was exactly a “three-mile journey’’s from the public library to New 
Harbour docks. No clearer idea of Borneo’s huge, forested bulk, with 
its muddy rivers fed by heavy tropical rains, can be gained from 
books than from Almayer’s Folly, An Outcast of the Islands, or The 
Rescue. Only rarely did Conrad part from his own geographical ex- 
perience. 

Correct in the physical background, Conrad’s fiction is further 
strengthened by his accurate knowledge of the complicated pattern 
of Malaysian life. He recognized the influences which have made the 
Indies a meeting place of various oriental tenets and of East and 
West in general. 

He understood the early Spanish and Portuguese jealousy over the 
rich spice trade. The Pepper Coast of Lord Jim had been the scene of 
struggles between the two. The Eurasians of An Outcast of the Is- 
lands and Lord Jim are very acute studies of the present population 
which has resulted from the infusion of blood from those bitter 
rivals. In his own day the Dutch-British contest for control of the 
islands naturally produced a spirit of rivalry and mutual antagonism 
in the colonists from those two nations. The native potentates of 
Sambir of Almayer’s Folly and An Outcast of the Islands were afraid 
of the foreign greed for power and attempted to balance Holland 
against England in order not to fall prey to either while gaining as 
much as possible from both. “Freya of the Seven Isles’ has as its 
main theme the Dutch-British distrust, fanned into fear and hatred. 

The Acheen War of the 1870’s was the result of a broken agree- 
ment made by Holland and Great Britain to respect the integrity of 
the kingdom of Atjeh in Sumatra. The agreement was primarily 
concerned with an attempt at adjustment between the Dutch 
and English. An exchange of lands was made, and the English left 
Sumatra to the Dutch, but the Dutch promised to keep Sumatran 
waters free from pirates. The Dutch found it difficult to keep their 
part of the treaty, and both countries, fearing American, French, or 
Russian influences in Atjeh, agreed to deprive that state of its prom- 
ised independence. Resistance was stubborn and took years to sub- 

4 Ibid., p. 194. 5 Ibid., p. 209. 
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due. This Acheen War enters the plots of “Karain,” “The End of the 
Tether,” and Almayer’s Folly. 

Piracy forms in the island history a romantic and sinister chapter 
of which Conrad did not neglect to avail himself. Foreign interven- 
tion produced the Malay pirate system, the most formidable the 
world has witnessed. It was a cruel and desperate attempt to evict 
the intruders. Among the strongest pirate nations were the Sulu and 
the Illanun. The story in Am Outcast of the Islands of the destruction 
of the Sulu robber gang to which Babalatchi and Omar belonged is 
an authentic account of European methods used in attacking a 
pirate nest. Daman’s Illanun pirates of The Rescue were struggling 
for existence even after piracy had obviously fallen. The Rescue re- 
fers directly to Sir Thomas Cochrane’s victory in the “Diana” over 
the pirates.° 

Conrad’s books prove his understanding of the leading part Mo- 
hammedanism has played in Malay life. His treatment of Dain 
Maroola of Almayer’s Folly as a Brahman prince from Bali and his 
description in “Karain” of ancient Buddhist ruins in Java give the 
proper slight emphasis to the waning Buddhist and Brahman in- 
fluences that in the eighth century had produced the highest civiliza- 
tion the islands have known. Mohammedanism came to the archi- 
pelago from India by way of traders, gradually overthrowing the 
Brahman and Buddhist ways of life until it became firmly estab- 
lished in the fourteenth century. Before that the Malays were di- 
vided into innumerable tribes scattered over the many islands. They 
spoke different dialects and were distinct and apart. The Moham- 
medan traders realized the value of a common language and took for 
this purpose the Malay spoken in the Menangkabo district of Suma- 
tra. This dialect is now the trade speech of the islands. Those who 
learned it became Mohammedan with it. As the proselytizing lan- 
guage of the Moslems, it became impregnated with the expressions 
peculiar to that faith. 

Mohammedanism came peacefully to Malaysia for the most part, 
but one fanatical war of conversion was carried on in Sumatra by the 
Padris, who moved against the heathen Bataks in the Sumatran 
highlands. The Dutch eventually became involved; and the long 
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war, which had started as a Moslem reform against the use of opium, 
betel nut, and tobacco, ended with the annihilation of the Padris in 
1837. The plot of The Rescue is affected by this war, for Jorgenson 
fought in it and Belarab had been outlawed because of his part in it. 

Mohammedan Malays are Conrad’s chief native characters, but 
among them move an important foreign minority—the Arabs, the 
great trading class of the archipelago. They are the leaders in com- 
merce and in religion who have identified themselves with the 
Malays through intermarriage and yet kept aloof as a superior 
power. Omar had been the Arab leader of the Sulu pirates of An 
Outcast of the Islands. Abdulla, Conrad’s great Arab character of 
Almayer’s Folly, An Outcast of the Islands, and ‘“‘Because of the Dol- 
lars,” is the epitome of Arab and Mohammedan influence in Malay- 
sia. Conrad’s outstanding Malay leaders—Pata Hassim and Belarab 
of The Rescue, Lakamba and Babalatchi of Almayer’s Folly and the 
Outcast, Karain of ‘‘Karain,” and Doramin of Lord Jim—use devout 
Islamic expressions but are less painstaking than the Arabs in ob- 
serving the ordinary practices of the Mohammedan—ablutions and 
prayer, alms-giving, fasting, and pilgrimages. The Mohammedan 
way of thinking has cut a deep channel in their minds, but there are 
whole areas of their thought untouched by it. These Malays of Con- 
rad’s lived at the time when the power of the petty feudalistic king- 
dom was vanishing under foreign dominion. They were concerned 
with preserving the ancient forms of government. They attempted 
to get along amicably with the intruders through open friendship and 
secret deceit or by hiding their kingdoms in remote parts, or they 
had already lost control and were trying to regain it. 

In his presentation of the complicated Malaysian life, Conrad did 
not fail to introduce the ubiquitous, hard-working Chinese, laboring 
in every capacity open to him. The clerks of Hudig’s trading-house 
in Macassar, the miners at Samburan, the boatmen and shopkeepers 
at Singapore, the house servants of Almayer and Heyst, and the 
ship-owner in “Because of the Dollars’ represent the Chinese in 
Malaysia, and Conrad embodied in them the racial characteristics 
which sharply differentiate the Chinese from the Arabs and the 
Malays. 

To Conrad’s remarkable powers of observation we owe his valu- 
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able record of the appearance of native life. In this he is as accurate 
and concrete as in his geographical description. In countless pas- 
sages he has constructed the scene as it passed before his own eyes. 
There are the harbors or river fronts filled with native craft, ‘“out- 
landish and high sterned.’’? There are the villages, Karain’s, Bela- 
rab’s, or Lakamba’s, composed of kampongs of palm trees with 
labyrinths of paths twisting across the bare earth beneath them and 
houses of bamboo and palm leaves, set on stilts, in their midst. The 
curved roofs of mosques gleam above the foliage. The outlying or- 
chards and fields separate the towns from the jungle. There are ex- 
cellent interiors in the fiction, homes belonging to Babalatchi, 
Lakamba, and Doramin. That his interiors of mat-furnished homes 
with primitive kitchens, weaving-rooms, and men’s and women’s 
quarters are all true to the actual Malay household in every aspect 
can be proved by comparing them with such careful, detailed records 
as may be found in the contributions of students, for example, those 
of R. O. Winstedt to the Papers on Malay Subjects. 

Malay costume comes in for the same close and brilliant attention. 
When Conrad has presented Mas Immada or Dain Maroola or Pata 
Hassim or Taminah, we know how they appeared in their sarongs 
and bajus, their turbans and headkerchiefs, their flawed jewels and 
krises. We even learn that because Mas Immada was from Wajo in 
Celebes her sarong was in the “‘national check of grey and red.’”® 
The etiquette of the kris as presented throughout Conrad is in per- 
fect accord with the accounts of numerous authorities. Hassim wore 
his kris correctly on the left side. Karain was acting as any properly 
taught Malay would when he “covered the handle of his kris in a 
sign of respect,’’*® as he examined the coin bearing Queen Victoria’s 
likeness. Daman, on the other hand, allowed the handle of his kris to 
appear when he meant to insult. “The Koran, in a silk cover, hung 
on his breast and, just below, the plain buffalo horn handle of a kris 
stuck into the twist of his sarong, protruded to his hand... . . ‘There 
is blood between me and the whites,’ he pronounced violently.’ 
7“Youth,” in Selected Stories of Joseph Conrad, p. 37. 

8 The Rescue, p. 65. 9 Ibid. 
© Tales of Unrest (New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1923), p. 40. 
* The Rescue, p. 222. 
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So it is that Conrad’s eastern fiction is in itself an authority on the 
general political situation in the archipelago and on the material 
Malay scene. For these elements it may be read with perfect trust. 
Only when it is studied for information on the difficult matter of 
native psychology can doubts arise as to Conrad’s preparedness for 
handling his subject with complete mastery. This angle should at- 
tract the attention of some Malay student whose analysis would be 
acceptable. The only Conrad critics with the proper preparation 
whose opinions have reached the public are Frank Swettenham and 
Hugh Clifford. On reading Almayer’s Folly, they felt that Conrad’s 
“pictures of Malays were the result, as it were, of a series of flash- 
light impressions absorbed by a mind of strangely sensitive and im- 
aginative quality, rather than any deep understanding of the people 
we both knew so well.’’* Hugh Clifford, after enthusiastically prais- 
ing Conrad’s westerners in the East, declared that “the Orientals 
.... are much less successful. To me they are interesting, not be- 
cause they are really Asiatics, but because they represent the impres- 
sion scored byAsiatics upon a sensitive imaginative European mind. 
Mr. Conrad had seen them and known them, but he had seen as 
white men see—from the outside. He had never lived into the life of 
the brown people.”*’ Again, he mentioned “Karain” and “The La- 
goon” as “containing some marvellous descriptive passages. Both 
these stories, however, dealt with the psychology of Asiatics, and to 
the expert were interesting rather than satisfying.”’"* That is all from 
one whose long, intimate experience with Malays would have made 
his careful appraisal of Conrad’s native psychology of great value. 
He became Conrad’s warm personal friend and apparently had no 
strong desire to point to any fault in his work. 

Conrad himself was fully aware of his own lack of training along 
this line. In the Author’s Note to A Personal Record he tells of his 
first meeting with Clifford, who accused him of knowing nothing of 
the Malay mind. “I was perfectly aware of this. I have never pre- 

™2 Hugh Clifford, ‘Joseph Conrad: Some Scattered Memories,” Bookman’s Journal 
and Print Collector, 11 (October, 1924), 3. 


3 “The Genius of Mr. Conrad,”’ North American Review, CLXXVIII (June, 1904), 
843. 
4 Tbid., p. 849. 
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tended to any such knowledge, and I was moved—I wonder to this 
day at my impertinence—to retort: ‘Of course I don’t know any- 
thing about Malays. If I knew only one hundredth part of what you 
and Frank Swettenham know of Malays I would make everybody 
sit up.’ ’’*5 

Careful comparative study of Conrad’s fiction and the writings 
of Alfred Wallace and Sir James Brooke proves that Conrad turned 
to them for help where his own experience ended, although he never 
in his prefaces and letters acknowledged his need of them. Of 
Brooke’s diaries there is no public mention, but, according to 
Richard Curle, Wallace’s The Malay Archipelago was Conrad’s 
“favorite bedside companion.”** From Brooke, Conrad secured char- 
acters, incidents, and scenes. Thus Rajah Allang of Lord Jim is 
traceable to Brooke’s diaries, and Brooke himself was very in- 
fluential in the formation of the Lingard of The Rescue. The entire 
plot of The Rescue is based on happenings which Brooke recorded. 
All Conrad’s native intrigues are influenced by the actual intrigues 
which involved Rajah Brooke. Alfred Wallace supplied a multitude 
of phrases and words, incidents, backgrounds, and one entire char- 
acter—Stein of Lord Jim; and Conrad, accepting Wallace as the 
greatest authority of his time on the Malay, founded the Malay 
nature he portrayed on Wallace’s estimate of the race. The prefaces 
prove that a number of native characters have the physical appear- 
ance of people Conrad actually saw. Lakamba and Babalatchi are 
two. On the other hand, such typical physiques as those of Pata 
Hassim and Dain Maroola agree throughout with the detailed de- 
scription of the physical Malay as recorded by Wallace. Wallace 
was likewise full and detailed in his estimate of Malay nature. In 
brief, he attributed to the Malay these chief qualities: impassivi- 
ty, reserve, deceiving diffidence, undemonstrativeness, circuitous 
speech, courtesy, lack of humor, and a short range of mental ac- 
tivity. Good or bad, Conrad’s Malays hold to this pattern. They 
were compressed into the Wallace mold. 

This secondhand estimate of Malays has two results. For one, 

*s (New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1925), p. vi. 


"6 The Last Twelve Years of Joseph Conrad (London: Sampson, Low, Marston & 
Co., 1928), p. 120. 
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Conrad’s Malay nature is not very far wrong, for Wallace and 
Brooke were good judges. For the other, it is at least once removed 
from reality, and, so being, is probably never quite right. 

It appears that Conrad knew only the trade Malay language, 
which he would need in his commercial travels. There are sixty-five 
Malay words scattered throughout the fiction, and all of them are of 
the trade Malay type soon learned by foreigners. In A Personal 
Record"? Conrad mentions listening to a conversation between the 
Rajah of Dongala and Captain C. in which the only word he under- 
stood was the name “Almayer.’”’ Malay is a florid, highly orna- 
mented language, full of figures of speech, bits of poetry—quoted 
often to refer to an unquoted line in the same poem—coined words, 
proverbs, and special vocabularies for particular moments of the 
day, occupations, places, or occasions. In itself the language tells a 
world about the Malay mind. By not knowing it, Conrad was dis- 
tinctly handicapped as a recorder of Malay thought. Perhaps the 
language alone of ‘‘Karain” and ‘The Lagoon” was enough to occa- 
sion Hugh Clifiord’s remark that those stories are “interesting rather 
than satisfying to the expert.” 

A little more may be hazarded in attempting to guess Clifford’s lack 
of satisfaction. ‘“Karain” and “The Lagoon,” as he pointed out, are 
the two tales in which white characters are not at the center of the 
stage. These stories rest on Malay nature itself. Both involve run- 
away couples, and no literature abounds more in just such situa- 
tions than the Malay. Lovers who to prevent separation escape their 
own environment and the disasters that attend such actions are 
favorite Malay subjects. In that, then, the stories are not untrue to 
the region. It happens, however, that both these stories are strongly 
concerned with the supernatural, another theme dear to the Malay 
mind. Here is where Conrad’s lack of knowledge betrays him. 

“Karain,” for example, is a perfectly understandable character. 
The abduction of Matara’s sister and the long search he and Matara 
made for her darkened his mind. He was bound to Matara as to a 
blood brother, and he had to help Matara do the killing which the 
Malay considers just. On the other hand, he could not bear to see 


7 P. 75. 
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Matara’s sister die. These two loyalties wore on him through the 
years until he became unbalanced on this one subject. He actually 
saw the sister, a mournful figure who sat by their fires and tried to 
dissuade him from his intention, but at first he knew this was an 
illusion, and he kept it a secret from Matara. When he killed Matara 
to save the sister, he became truly insane. He saw Matara following 
him always, until the Englishman’s charm allayed his fears and dis- 
sipated the ghost. Any mad westerner, his mind clouded by indeci- 
sion and remorse, might have the same illusions. Conrad’s own Al- 
mayer became subject to them. 

To Malays, however, ghosts, or hantu, are amazing creatures. No 
kindly human form returns after death to the living. To minds more 
swayed by ancient animistic than by present Moslem teachings the 
hantus seem actual and not the figment of an overwrought imagina- 
tion. From earliest childhood, the Malay is taught about the multi- 
tude of invisible or occasionally visible good and evil presences by 
whom he is always surrounded. He learns elaborate means of fooling 
or placating or winning them. Toa real Karain, Matara might have 
returned, but not as himself. The spirits of the murdered are among 
the most dreaded and horrible of hantu. Matara’s ghost would prob- 
ably have been an enormous, oppressive, indefinitely shaped being, 
almost too fantastic for a westerner to imagine, and his spirit 
revenge would have been something unthinkable. 

In spite of their weaknesses as Malays, Conrad’s native people 
are very interesting; and, if they might mislead us, should we take 
them too literally as Malay folk, they, on the other hand, are much 
like Malays in their ways and exactly like them in their appearance 
and dress. As to their homes and their country, Conrad has given 
us in these only the real Malaysia. 




















INFINITY IN THE PALM OF YOUR HAND 
A STUDY OF THE ROMANTIC TEMPER 


ERNEST EARNEST’ 


It would be difficult to find a more unsatisfactory term for a 
literary period than the word “romantic.” It is even more vague 
than “classic,” and it carries unpleasant connotations not possessed 
by the latter term. In its first general use as a critical term in the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries it carried with it a 
note of disapproval only slightly less intense than that expressed by 
“Gothic.” Even today the phrase ‘a romantic notion” is almost 
synonymous with a foolish notion. To “romanticize”’ a scene or a 
character means in current usage to falsify it. ““Romanticism” as 
a critical term, coming as it did in a period less hostile to the type of 
literature it described, has fewer unpleasant connotations, but it 
cannot quite live down its parentage. 

Definitions range all the way from Beers’ “the reproduction in 
modern art or literature of the life and thought of the Middle Ages” 
to Saintsbury’s statement that “the terms classic and romantic 
apply to treatment not to subject”; and from Irving Babbitt’s “‘in 
general a thing is romantic when, as Aristotle would say, it is wonder- 
ful rather than probable; in other words when it violates the normal 
sequence of cause and effect in favor of adventure’? to H. N. Fair- 
child’s ‘‘a desire to find the infinite within the finite, to effect a syn- 
thesis of the real and the unreal.’ Such diverse opinions grow at 
least in part from the diverse nature of the materials usually listed 
under the heading “Romanticism.” It may even be impossible to 
find a common element in a body of literature that includes “Lochin- 
var,” Ivanhoe, ‘“The Bride of Abydos,” The Castle of Otranto, and the 
Idylls of the King as well as the Songs of Innocence, ‘Tintern Abbey,” 
“Frost at Midnight,” and “Hymn to Intellectual Beauty.” 

* Assistant professor of English at Temple University; author of The Two Bartrams. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1940. 

2 Rousseau and Romanticism (Boston, 1919), p. 4. 

3 The Noble Savage (New York, 1928), p. 300. 
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We might call the first group the ““Miniver Cheevy school,” for 


Miniver sighed for what was not, 

And dreamed and rested from his labors; 
He dreamed of Thebes and Camelot, 

And Priam’s neighbors. 


Whereas the second group might be classified as the “Intimations 
school.”’ In his definition, Irving Babbitt is obviously talking about 
the Miniver Cheevy school, whereas Fairchild is describing the In- 
timations school. 

The danger of lumping these two is well illustrated in the remarks 
of H. G. Wells upon Scott and Byron: 

Upon the Continent these two writers, strangely translated or paraphrased, 
were used as symbols of a vague large wave of influences, incoherent in aim and 
quality, and now happily dispersed and done with—the Romantic Movement. 
It meant mediaevalism, it meant rich and florid color, it meant gestures toward 
adventures in armor and a disapproval of contemporary fashions and interests. 
It meant instinct against reason and emotion against science. Its tendency 
toward archaic language was tempered by the indolence of its exponents. It 
had more of the nature of a drinking bout followed by a riot than of a phase in 
intellectual and aesthetic progress. It was opposed not only to the realities of 
the present, but to the classic past. It revived the fairies and wallowed in sham 
legends, it was anything: it was, in the final reckoning, nothing.’’ 

The force of such an attack comes from the fact that much of 
what Wells says is true—from the Gothic novel to the [dylls of the 
King the Miniver Cheevy theme has hung like the albatross about 
the neck of romantic literature. The haunting beauty of individual 
works like “The Eve of St. Agnes” cannot refute the charge that 
this kind of literature was reactionary, that it was a literature of 
escape. It bore the same relation to its time that the Princeton 
chapel bears to modern architecture. A medieval stained-glass win- 
dow, whether in Keats or in Princeton, is all the more dangerous be- 
cause of the extreme skill with which it is done. “The Eve of St. 
Agnes” leads directly to the “Lady of Shallot” and “The Blessed 
Damozel.” 

Less extreme and better documented than Wells’s statement is 
that of F. L. Lucas, who in The Decline and Fall of the Romantic 
Ideal writes: “Romanticism, in a word, was the Sleeping Beauty 


4 The Outline of History (New York, 1931), p. 1046. 
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dreaming of the Fairy Prince.’ .... The Romantic is in fact, like 
Joseph, a dreamer.® .. . . The Romantic intoxication of the imagi- 
nation suspends the over-rigid censorship exerted by our sense of 
what is fitting.”’ For him, therefore, it is an escape from reality, 
albeit at times a necessary escape. Lucas, like Wells and Babbitt, 
seems to regard the Miniver Cheevy theme as the chief element in 
romanticism. 

Yet it can be shown, I believe, that the work of the more impor- 
tant English romantic writers does not come under this heading at 
all. Far from trying to escape reality, these writers were in search of 
just that. Their objections to the pseudoclassic school which had 
preceded them were that the poetry was artificial and unreal, that 
its intellectual and emotional horizons were as limited in range as 
its verse style. 

Thus Coleridge spoke of “the characteristic falsity in the poetic 
style’’® of the writers before Wordsworth. And Wordsworth charged 
that these poets had produced a language which differed “‘materially 
from the real language of men in any situation.” This “distorted 
language” led eventually to “thrusting out of sight the plain hu- 
manities of nature.’’? The whole point of his long discussion of the 
proper language for poetry is an insistence upon the need for greater 
accuracy of expression. It was considerations of this sort which led 
him to strive for the “language actually used by men’”—not exactly 
the search for a dream world. 

But this is only the beginning. Wordsworth and the English ro- 
mantic poets represented external nature with an exactness of ob- 
servation and description unequaled before their time. This is no 
mere corollary of romantic poetry; it is its very bone and sinew. 
Thus Wordsworth stated: 


The powers requisite for the production of poetry are: first those of Observa- 
tion and Description,—i.e., the ability to observe with accuracy things as they 
are in themselves, and with fidelity to describe them unmodified by any 
passion or feeling existing in the mind of the describer."° 


5 (Cambridge, England, 1937), p. 42. 6 Tbid., p. 35. 7 Ibid., p. 277. 
8 Biographia literaria (““Everyman’s Library”’), p. 179. 


9 “Appendix to the Preface to the Lyrical Ballads,” Complete Poetical Works of 
William Wordsworth (Globe ed.; London, 1930), p. 862. 


10 “Preface to the Edition of 1915,” ibid., p. 878. 
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It was the classicist, Dr. Johnson, who announced: “It is not the 
business of the poet to number the streaks of the tulip”; and it was 
Thomas Gray who carefully annotated his copy of Linnaeus and of 
the ornithologist, Edwards. Professor Lowes has produced a mass 
of evidence of the factual quality of descriptions in “The Ancient 
Mariner.” Even the star within the nether tip of the moon comes 
from the Transactions of the Royal Society.“ In William Wordsworth: 
His Doctrine and His Art® Beatty has demonstrated that Wordsworth 
was interpreting human behavior in the terms of the psychological 
teachings of his day. The poet’s own statement that he was going 
to trace “‘the primary laws of our nature: chiefly, as far as regards 
the manner in which we associate ideas in a state of excitement” 
leaves no doubt of his purpose. His choice of humble and rustic life 
was in part motivated by the same purpose, for in that state of so- 
ciety he believed that “our elementary feelings co-exist in a state of 
greater simplicity, and consequently, may be more accurately con- 
templated.’ It is for the same reason, but with less justification, 
that the modern psychologist experiments with rats: they are even 
less complex than Goody Blake and the Idiot Boy. But not only is 
the scientific study of human behavior a fit subject for poetry: “The 
remotest discoveries of the Chemist, the Botanist, or Mineralogist 
will be as proper objects of the Poet’s art as any upon which it can 
be employed.””* In fact the whole “Preface to the Lyrical Ballads,” 
often regarded as the romantic declaration of independence, is con- 
cerned vastly more with truth than with beauty. 

Shelley, too, as Carl Grabo has shown in A Newton among the 
Poets'’ and in his study of The Witch of Atlas, was constantly in 
search of a scientific foundation for his philosophy. And in his “‘De- 
fence of Poetry”’ Shelley goes to anthropology for aid in understand- 
ing the fundamental nature of the poetic impulse. 

Quite demonstrably, then, a number of the chief romantic poets 


™ John L. Lowes, The Road to Xanadu (Cambridge, Mass. 1930), pp. 180-81. 
*@ Arthur Beatty, William Wordsworth: His Doctrine and His Artin Their Historical 
Relations (Madison, Wisconsin, 1922). 
«3 “Preface to the Lyrical Ballads,” Works, p. 850. 
"4 Ibid., p. 856. *s Chapel Hill, N.C., 1930. 
"6 The Meaning of the Witch of Atlas (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1935). 
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were at least as much concerned with the probable as with the won- 
derful. Of course, classicists like Babbitt—who seem to agree with 
Hutchins that truth and Aristotle are the same—are bound to find 
many things improbable. 

Nor will Wells’s charge that romanticism meant a disapproval of 
contemporary interests bear examination. Blake, Burns, Words- 
worth, Southey, Coleridge, Byron, Keats, and Shelley—every one 
of these was deeply interested in political thought. Most of them 
wrote on the subject. It was Blake who saved his friend Tom Paine 
from hanging for treason; a government spy was set to watch Words- 
worth and Coleridge; Keats was bitterly attacked in several reviews 
because of his connection with Leigh Hunt, then in jail for political 
reasons; Shelley had to leave Ireland because of his activities for the 
liberation of that country; and Byron lost his life in a war for Greek 
independence. If the romantic was, as Lucas believes, a dreamer, he 
was far from using his dream as an escape from life.. 

What, then, is the reason for this misunderstanding of, even con- 
tempt for, the romantic’s view of life? The poets themselves care- 
fully distinguished between “the imagination” and “the fancy”: be- 
tween the Miniver Cheevy theme and the Intimations theme. Why 
do so many modern critics lump them together? The reason lies, I 
believe, in the temper of our age. Our time recognizes only one ap- 
proach to truth—inductive reasoning from objective data. The ro- 
mantic poets used a different method. 

Emerson says: 

The great distinction between teachers sacred or literary,—between poets 
like Herbert, and poets like Pope, between philosophers like Spinoza, Kant 
and Coleridge, and philosophers like Locke, Paley, Mackintosh, and Stewart,— 
between men of the world who are reckoned accomplished talkers, and here 
and there a fervent mystic, prophesying half insane under the infinitude of his 
thought,—is that one class speaks from within, or from experience, as parties 
and possessors of the fact; and the other class from without, as spectators 
merely, or perhaps as acquainted with the fact on the evidence of third persons.*7 


In my search for a common element in romantic literature—one 
that would include Byron as well as Wordsworth and Blake, Ivanhoe 
as well as “Tintern Abbey’’—this “speaking from within” seems to 


17 “The Over-Soul,”” The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1903), 
II, 287. 
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come closer to it than any other. Emily Dickinson has stated the 
whole problem in a few lines: 

To hear an oriole wing 

May be a common thing 

Or only a divine. 


It is not of the bird 
Who sings the same, unheard, 
As unto crowd. 


The fashion of the ear 
Attireth that it hear 
In dun or fair 


So whether it be rune 
Or whether it be none, 
Is of within; 


The “tune is in the tree,” 
The sceptic showeth me; 
“No, sir! In thee.” 


Today speaking from within is suspect. Our age understands Aris- 
totle better than Plato, Galileo better than St. Francis, John D. 
Rockefeller better than Thoreau. H. G. Wells may, not unfairly, be 
taken as the spokesman for an era commonly called scientific but, 
more truly, rationalistic or materialistic. Alexander Pope, who 
would have understood Wells and Babbitt (either Irving or George), 


wrote: 
Know then thyself, presume not God to scan, 


The proper study of mankind is man. 


That could be taken as the ideal of the rationalist. The romanticist 
could also accept the last half of the couplet—but not as Pope meant 
it. For if you look at man intensively you may be led into strange 
regions. For man, says Alexis Carrel, 
possesses an aspect impossible to define clearly. For he is not wholly comprised 
within the physical continuum. Thought is not confined within time and 
space. Moral, esthetic and religious activities do not inhabit the physical con- 
tinuum exclusively. Moreover, we know that clairvoyants may detect hidden 
things at great distances. Some of them perceive events which have already 
happened or which will take place in the future. It should be noted that they 
apprehend the future in the same way as the past..... Certain activities of 
consciousness seem to travel over space and time.* 


18 Man the Unknown (New York, 1935), p. 161. 
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Sir Thomas Browne, nurtured in an age which spoke of these 
things more naturally, put it thus: 

Men that look upon my outside, perusing only my condition and Fortunes, 
do err in my altitude, for I am above Atlas his shoulders. The earth is a point 
not only in respect of the Heavens above us, but of that heavenly and celestial 
part within us; that mass of flesh that circumscribes me, limits not my mind: 
that surface that tells the Heavens it hath an end cannot persuade me I have 
any:.... There is surely a piece of Divinity in us, something that was before 
the Elements, and owes no homage unto the Sun. 

There speaks the true romantic. The rationalist clings desperately 
to a universe where scales and yardsticks always work. Yet Donald 
Culross Peattie—himself a scientist—investigating the lives of the 
great naturalists, made the discovery that many of them from La- 
marck to Einstein had an intuition of truths which they later es- 
tablished by reasoning. He states: 

Intuition is not a quality which every one can understand. As the unimagi- 
native are miserable about a work of fiction until they discover what flesh-and- 
blood individual served as a model for a Becky Sharp or a Heathcliffe, so even 
many scientists scout scientific intuition. They cannot believe that a blind man 
could see anything they cannot see. They rely utterly on the celebrated induc- 
tive method of reasoning: the facts are to be exposed, and we are to conclude 
from them only what we must. This is a very sound rule—for mentalities that 
can do no better, and you and I will be well-advised never to depart from it. 
But it is not certain that the really great steps are made in this plodding fashion, 
and mere facts are stale cake to put under your pillow to dream on. Dreams 
are made on quite other stuff, and if there are still any left in the world who do 
not know that dreams have remade the world, then there is little at this late 
date that we can teach them.*9 

But whether or not we have permission from the scientists to con- 
sider intuition as an approach to truth, we must recognize that 
it is the characteristic approach of the romantic poet. The validity 
of the approach cannot be established in a paper of this sort; what 
I am chiefly concerned with here is the nature of the method. Let us 
first see how often the great romantic poets use this intuitive ap- 
proach to reality—how fundamental it is in their work. 

It is well known that Blake had moments of ecstasy during which 
he saw visions. “Imagination,” he stated, “is my world.” Blake, as 
Dennis Saurat has shown,” was not opposed to the intellect, but he 
"9 Green Laurels (New York, 1936), pp. 184-85. 

20 Blake and Modern Thought (Glasgow, 1929), pp. 37-47. 
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believed that, unaided by imagination, it made us see things as sepa- 
rate from one another, whereas the imagination perceived the unity 
in the universe. Describing his own visionary pictures, he says: 
“Here they are no longer talking of what is good and evil, or of what 
is right or wrong, and puzzling themselves in Satan’s Labyrinth, but 
are conversing with Eternal Realities as they exist in the Human 
Imagination.” 

This sense of the immediate perception of truth runs throughout 
romantic literature. It may take the form of the mystic’s belief that 
he has communed with God or with the divine principle in the uni- 
verse. Thus in “Tintern Abbey,” Wordsworth reports of 

that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on, 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul: 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things.” 

This is no metaphor; it is a typical account of a state of ecstasy in 
which the subject believed himself to perceive reality directly. It is 
not, as is often charged, an escape into pantheistic reverie. Escape 
is an end in itself; Wordsworth was reaching for a working phi- 
losophy of life. He had tried and discarded the rationalism of God- 
win. He could have said with Thoreau: “I went to the woods be- 
cause I wished to live deliberately, to front only the essential facts 
of life, and see if I could not learn what it had to teach, and not, 
when I came to die, discover that I had not lived.”?5 

What Wordsworth found or thought he found in that moment of 
vision along the river Wye was an understanding of the unifying 
principle of the universe: 

A notion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thoughts 
And rolls through all things.*4 
t Ibid., p. 40. 22 T). 41-49. 
23 The Writings of Henry David Thoreau (Boston, 1893), Vol. Il: Walden, p. 143. 
4 “*Tintern Abbey,”’ ll. go-93. 
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This was the aim of romantic literature. Wordsworth, as has been 
shown, was exceedingly concerned with objective fact; yet he rec- 
ognized possible limits to objectivity. Thus for the poet “‘though the 
eyes and senses of man are, it ts true, his favourite guides, yet he will 
follow wherever he can find an atmosphere of sensation to move his 
wings.’*S As Peattie states it: 

Romanticism set out avowedly to establish a universal science, and I am far 
from ridiculing this aim. Our aims today are cautious, niggardly, unattached 
to fundamentals. One science is out of touch with another, and they are all 


shockingly out of touch with philosophy, art and religion. There is a oneness 
about Nature, but scientists are lazy about looking for it.*6 


Shelley, who had sensed this same unifying principle that Words- 
worth had felt, believed that the function of poetry was to express 
it. “Poetry is indeed something divine,” he wrote. “It is at once 
the center and circumference of knowledge; it is that which compre- 
hends all science.’’7 

If Peattie is right in his picture of the disorganized nature of con- 
temporary thought, then romanticism, far from being a late eight- 
eenth- and early nineteenth-century fashion like hoopskirts, repre- 
sents a real attempt to meet a problem which is even more pressing 
now than it was in 1798. It is impossible here to elaborate upon the 
attempts of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Shelley to relate the unity 
they had “felt” to the work of the scientists they studied so avidly. 
The problem here is merely to demonstrate the means by which 
they came upon this concept of unity. 

It was, as has been suggested above, first of all an intuitive rather 
than a rational experience. The intellectualizing of the experience 
came afterward. That is chiefly what Blake’s “prophetic” books are 
about—the intellectualizing of something he had first experienced 
intuitively. However, certain conditions were necessary for this in- 
tuitive experience. Wordsworth was meditating along the river 
Wye—trying to understand a world in the process of revolution. 


2s “Preface to the Lyrical Ballads,” Works, p. 856. (Italics mine.) 


26 Op. cit., pp. 271-72. 
27 “A Defence of Poetry.” 
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Coleridge had the experience one frosty midnight when the world 


was 
.... 80 calm, that it disturbs 
And vexes meditation with its strange 
And extreme silentness.”* 


Two things seem essential: “that solitude which suits abstrused 
musings,” and an aesthetic experience. Shelley had searched in ruins, 
even in tombs for an answer to the riddle of life; instead he found it 

When musing deeply on the lot of life, at the 
sweet time when winds are wooing 

All vital things that wake to bring 

News of birds and blossoming,— 

Sudden, thy shadow fell on me; 

I shrieked and clasped my hands in ecstasy !?9 


And to this “awful lovliness” he vowed to dedicate his powers, as 
twenty years before had Wordsworth as a result of a similar experi- 
ence of which he wrote: 

I made no vows, but vows 

Were then made for me; bond unknown to me 


Was given, that I should be, else sinning greatly, 
A dedicated spirit.3° 


The Neo-Platonic philosophy woven into Shelley’s poem does not 
change the fact of the basic experience. The philosophy furnishes 
the interpretation of the experience, the vocabulary in which it is 
expressed. Had Shelley been a Christian or a Brahmin or a Buddhist, 
his language would have been different; the sense of having for a 
moment glimpsed ultimate reality would have been the same. 

Admiral Byrd alone in the Antarctic came out of his hut one bril- 
liant starlit night when the aurora “‘a gigantic drapery composed of 
brilliant light rays hung in enormous folds over the South Pole.” 
He watched the aurora engulf the stars like “the forces of evil, anni- 
hilating beauty”; then the stars returned, and he was left with a sense 
that he “‘had witnessed a scene denied to all other mortal men.” He 
goes on: 


28 “Frost at Midnight,” ll. 8-11. 
29 “Hyman to Intellectual Beauty,” Il. 55-61. 
3° The Prelude, Book IV, ll. 334-37. 
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For the rest of the month my life became largely a life of the mind... . . This 
was a grand period; I was conscious of a mind utterly at peace, and yet I felt 
more alive than at any other time in my life. A man’s moments of serenity are 
few, but a few will sustain him a lifetime. 


To the rationalist, Byrd and Shelley are following the path of 
escape; he would prefer that Byrd confine himself to observations 
on wind velocities. Thermometer and anemometer readings are the 
way to understand life. 

It is, however, not necessary to explain such experiences in terms 
of mysticism. Keats, who disbelieved in divine or supernatural illu- 
minations, nevertheless had numerous experiences of an ecstasy in 
which the imagination seemed to intuit truth. Thus he says: ““The 
Imagination may be compared to Adam’s dream—he awoke and 
found it truth..... I have never yet been able to perceive how 
anything can be known for truth by consecutive reasoning—and yet 
it must be.’ 

Tennyson’s experience was strikingly similar to that of the earlier 
romantic poets. Facing the same problem that Milton faced in “Lyc- 
idas”—the apparent meaninglessness of life governed by “the blind 
fury with abhorred shears’”—he was unable to give the easy answer 
“of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed.” 

By the night we lingered on the lawn 
For underfoot the herb was dry 


And genial warmth; and o’er the sky 
The silvery haze of summer drawn; 


And calm that let the tapers burn 
Unwavering. Not a cricket chirred; 
The brook alone far-off was heard, 

And on the board the fluttering urn 


And bats went round in fragrant skies 
And wheeled or lit the filmy shapes 
That haunt the dusk, with ermine capes 

And wooly breasts and beaded eyes. 


While now we sang old songs that pealed 
From knoll to knoll, where couched at ease, 
The white kine glimmered and the trees 

Laid their dark arms about the field. 


3* Richard E. Byrd, Alone (New York, 1938), p. 144. 
3? Letter to B. Bailey, November 22, 1817. 
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But when those others, one by one, 
Withdrew themselves from me and night 
And in the house light after light 

Went out and I was all alone, 


the poet read over Hallam’s letters, 


And all at once it seemed at last 
The living soul was flashed on mine, 


And mine in this was wound, and whirled 
About empyreal heights of thought 
And came in that which is, and caught 

The deep pulsations of the world.33 


And, as for Wordsworth and for Shelley, the experience was so pro- 
found that it became the turning-point in the poet’s life. 

Two things distinguish this intuition of the romantic poets from 
religious mysticism. There is no elaborate preparatory ritual; no 
fasting or exercises, no prayers. And the ecstasy is reached not by 
ascetic means but through an aesthetic experience. Far from at- 
tempting to deny or conquer the body in order to live in the spirit, 
the romantic poet like Wordsworth finds “in nature and the language 
of the sense the guide, the guardian of my heart and soul of all my 
moral being.’’34 

It is a radical doctrine but one which Blake preached also in even 
more extreme form: ‘Man has no Body distinct from his Soul; for 
that call’d Body is a portion of Soul; discerned by the five Senses, 
the chief inlets of Soul in this age.’”’*5 Thus for Blake bodily enjoy- 
ment is necessary to the full development of the intellect and the 
imagination. In his insistence upon a balanced development of all 
sides of man’s nature he anticipates the teachings of modern psy- 
chology. But, whereas the modern synthesis usually includes only 
intellectual and emotional elements, Blake adds imagination also. 
And for him imagination means, at least in part, this intuitive qual- 
ity which we have been discussing. 

Central as is this intuitive approach to reality in the great ro- 


33 ““In’Memoriam,” XCV, ll. 1-21 and 35-41. 
34“Tintern Abbey,” Il. 107-11. (Italics mine.) 
3s The Voice of the Devil,” The Marriage of Heaven and Hell. 
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mantic poets, it has been little stressed because it is so foreign to our 
way of thought. The astounding achievements of rationalistic sci- 
ence have caused the abandonment of other avenues of approach to 
truth. Tennyson, for instance, was suspicious of the disturbing mys- 
tical powers or tendencies he found in himself. Rudyard Kipling, 
telling of a clairvoyant experience of his own, says: “I have seen 
too much evil and sorrow and wreck of good minds on the road to 
Endor to take one step along that perilous track.”’* 

It may be, too, that our industrialized world provides fewer aes- 
thetic experiences than did that of an earlier day; certainly “that 
solitude which suits abstruser musings” has all but gone. 

Man’s fundamental nature has a way of asserting itself, however. 
The development of religious retreats for men of affairs is, I believe, 
an indication of the existence of the same drive which sent Words- 
worth to the river Wye and Thoreau to Walden Pond. Religious 
retreats may well fail to meet the needs of many who lack an ortho- 
dox faith; certainly, they will not for many men provide a sufficiently 
satisfying aesthetic experience. The ascetic road has had little appeal 
to the Western mind; it is even less likely to appeal to a generation 
which has read Freud. Perhaps we should explore further along the 
intuitive road of the romantic poets—not as opposed to the rational 
but as complement of it. Dreams are not only a substitute for reality; 
they may be the creative foreshadowing of a new world. 

I should define the romantic temper as a sense of the mystery of 
the universe and the perception of its beauty. It can be found in 
works as far apart as The Fountain and the thirty-eighth chapter of 
the Book of Job. The romantic road is the attempt to understand 
this mystery and beauty through intuition or imagination. More 
than once it has produced 

that blessed mood 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 


Of all this unintelligible world, 
Is lightened. 


36 Something of Myself (New York, 1937), p. 232. 











ENGLISH FOR MIDWESTERNERS 
B. E. BOOTHE’ 


For the last two years in the English department of the lowa 
State Teachers College we have been developing a new sequence of 
courses for freshmen and sophomores. Our resolution to try some- 
thing markedly different is an outcome of the common dissatisfac- 
tions with freshman and sophomore English. During the last ten 
years college English teachers have generally suffered from bad 
moods. Ours were caused, particularly, by using literary fragments 
to illustrate literary conventions, by encouraging the study of types 
and forms on the hollow assumption that they create ability for sig- 
nificant reading, and by using the scrapbooks of magazine common- 
places. Our teaching of composition was better, we thought, than 
our teaching of literature, for the staff, working mainly on their own 
initiative, often inspired among the students a little honest self- 
exploration. In English I we resented chiefly the empty feeling— 
the feeling that our efforts were scattered, much of our work leading 
nowhere. Our students are friendly, and they commit themselves 
to promising assignments with unusual eagerness. Their enthusiasm 
may be due to the fact that they are earnestly planning to become 
teachers. Certainly it owes much to the circumstance that our stu- 
dents have formed their attitudes toward education in a society 
where knowledge is respected because it is considered useful. Com- 
ing to college, for most of them, is a deliberately chosen hardship and 
also an adventure. We felt, I believe, that our students deserved 
much better than they were getting. 

Among the ready-made plans which have become prominent since 
1929 we could not find one attractive enough to satisfy us. We 
thought that to develop our freshman English as a “‘service course” 
would leave us worse off than before in teaching literature, and it 
would condemn our teaching of composition to wandering in a desert. 
Some of us reluctantly turned away from the straight humanistic 

* Department of English, Chicago Teachers College; formerly of the department of 
English, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 
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course (reading the great classics and writing about them), but we 
felt that for our students such a program would prove to be im- 
practical because too austere. Very likely, furthermore, the respon- 
sibility looked formidable to the instructors. The plan of managing 
freshman English as an elementary course in sociology did not happen 
to tempt us; as a department we were firm in believing that we could 
properly function only by teaching imaginative literature and by 
guiding our students to imaginative or self expression. We wanted 
to design a plan of freshman-sophomore English especially for our 
midwestern teachers’ college. Appealing directly to the interests and 
attitudes of our students, such a plan must help them cultivate their 
imaginative ability, whatever it is when they enter college, as much 
as possible up to the time when they begin their advanced courses. 

In Iowa it is not difficult to understand the essentials of a sound 
imaginative discipline. Healthy life in Iowa means enjoying the priv- 
ileges of democracy in a community exceptionally favorable to de- 
mocracy. It means realizing the personal security which originates 
in common welfare. Extremes of all kinds are rare in Iowa, and to 
the individualistic and co-operative culture of this state that fact 
is important. The general absence of economic and social extremes 
explains the cordiality of the outstanding citizens. It explains too 
the naive confidence of the college students and the familiar inter- 
course between one group and another—farmers, businessmen, 
teachers, lawyers, and doctors. 

Up to date the danger of the more acute forms of social injustice, 
which are familiar to such states as Illinois, Michigan, and Ohio, 
remain in Iowa largely potential. There are miniature agricul- 
tural slums and the cities are flanked by squalid areas. Encom- 
passing about 50 per cent of Iowa farms, the system of tenant 
farming disturbs the successful renters with an undercurrent of in- 
security and annually renews the tattered pageant of “the movers.’ 
To be protected and encouraged, democratic liberty, which Whitman 
said is the “American compact with individuals,” must be jealously 
guarded and reinforced. To be realized by the individual it must, 
above all, be understood. 


2The subject of a poem by James Hearst, in Country Men (Muscatine, Iowa: 
Prairie Press, 1937). 
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The conditions which I have thus briefly described should reveal 
the main issue of liberal education in Iowa. In the foreground there 
is a special educational need which enlists the teachers of the fine 
arts and particularly of literature. In its solidly rural majority the 
state of lowa preserves various conditions of life on the frontier: 
aesthetic bleakness in the home, concentration upon physical labor 
for women as well as for men, and fundamentalism. Community 
spirit, as anyone may visualize by the typical anecdotes of snow- 
storms, husking contests, and adult study clubs, is co-operative and 
vigorous, but here as everywhere crudeness and materialism oppress 
the spirit of the individual. Kindliness is the virtue of lowa com- 
munity life, but for the benefit of the individual it demands to be 
implemented by understanding. Ruggedness and resilience form the 
heritage of the young people; education in the arts, particularly in 
literature, must give them emotional liberation. 

Coming here with educational experience gained in almost any 
section farther east than Iowa, a teacher is astonished by the pro- 
vinciality of his students. He finds that he must revamp his vocabu- 
lary of presentation as well as his mode of interpretation. However 
stalwart Iowa individualism may be, the young people are helpless 
to cope with the broader tendencies of American life or with its con- 
tingencies. In order to protect and illuminate this singularly demo- 
cratic unit of America, the teaching of literature must help to ex- 
tend the imagination of the college students; it must give them, in 
their naiveté, understanding and courage, but in the process it can- 
not afford to damage the individual morale. 

The nature of our representative public schools must also be con- 
sidered as partly responsible for our freshman program. Because 
the one-room district schools are so prevalent, lowa ranks near the 
bottom of the forty-eight states in elementary education. Of the 
nine hundred and some high schools, over half enrol a maximum of 
fifty pupils in the upper four grades. According to a very general 
rule, indeed, expert teaching rarely occurs apart from the stimulus 
of a progressive school system. In our smaller schools the apathy 
of the English teaching is aggravated by the bewilderment of the 
inexperienced teachers, confronted by demands which are both com- 
plex and, to them, very strange. Not to mention other factors, the 
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effect of our school system upon English teaching has been to per- 
petuate a course of study which is reactionary in both content and 
methods. Our freshmen bring to college a meager acquaintance with 
books and almost no awareness of contemporary literature. They 
have learned to enjoy neither travel-books nor other popular kinds 
of nonfiction; they think of poetry as something distastefully ob- 
scure. One reason for this ignorance may be the lack of purposeful 
teaching. The chief reason, however, is surely that the home and 
community life of our students is too remote from English and 
American literature as taught according to the old-fashioned em- 
phasis; their historical-survey courses have not touched them imagi- 
natively—that is to say not in any worth-while way at all. 

In ability to write our freshmen are no better and no worse than 
the run of college freshmen anywhere else, except that few of them 
have had the experience of self-exploration by writing, for in most 
of our high schools, and especially throughout the two upper grades, 
grammar predominates over composition. 

We want our beginning English courses to meet the approval of 
our robust, good-natured students. We must provide for them sub- 
stantial mental nourishment—and, though they are intellectually 
immature, their mental health is excellent. We wish to provide such 
imaginative training as will help them to realize their cultural privi- 
leges. 

In the latest catalogue the courses are designated as “English I,” 
“English II,” and, for want of a better name, “English 110: The 
Appreciation of Literature.” They are five-hour courses, on the 
quarter plan. In the first two of them we stress writing continually; 
in the third, fewer sections and heavier enrolments have so far com- 
pelled us to minimize the writing requirement. In the skills which 
we try to develop or in the quantity of written composition which 
we assign, our practice is not exceptional; but we believe that we 
are achieving something unusual in our way of motivating the selec- 
tion and development of material for writing. We use the literature 
assigned and discussed to uncover the significant issues of the stu- 
dents’ experience. 

When we teach the books we have chosen, our first necessity is to 
demonstrate the connection of life with the literature; it is not so 
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important to teach any particular classic as it is to insure that we 
bring into being some valid aesthetic experience. Few of our fresh- 
men have ventured beyond the prose fiction which appeals to ado- 
lescent minds, and realistic novels are the most direct and available 
means to a broad or sympathetic understanding of contemporary 
civilization; therefore we emphasize the realistic novel. Each of the 
forms of literature, in fact, with the exception of drama, comes in 
at some convenient point. We use poetry continually, first that of 
today, then the older as well. In the third course we emphasize the 
more intensive forms of nonfictional prose. Since we feel that one 
of our most beneficial services consists in developing the habit of wide 
reading, we plan to give our students individual guidance in the 
choice of supplementary books. Novels make up most of the list 
for English I; in English II we direct students to books containing 
the essentials for reflective, adult reading, such as James Harvey 
Robinson’s Mind in the Making; and in the third course we widen 
the range of prose and poetry with a critical and philosophical con- 
tent. 

Hence our courses allow for the necessary instruction in types 
and forms and in reading skills, and we are convinced that such in- 
struction may be effective only when kept in its place as secondary 
to the experiencing of literature. The way is now clear to look at 
the content of our freshman-sophomore English. 

Remember, first, that our initial problem is to demonstrate the 
connection of life with literature, to insure that our freshmen begin 
their college English with something both lively and vital. Remem- 
ber, too, that we are committed to treating the function of literature 
as the development of capacity for a richer life, which means for us 
a richer life in the state of lowa. We believe that the literature most 
suitable for English I is either that which grows in the circumstances 
of midwestern life or that which most vividly and directly represents 
the bases and traditions of our culture. To be accurate, we could not 
say that we are devoted to “regional” literature in our first course 
but rather that we lay the foundation for our study of literature by 
creating an awareness of our region. Beginning with Rélvaag’s 
Giants in the Earth, we continue with a volume of Mark Twain’s, 
stressing Life on the Mississippi. At present we use an anthology of 
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contemporary American verse freely throughout the course, but we 
shall likely change to the inexpensive collected edition of Robert 
Frost. We conclude the assigned reading with The Native’s Return 
by Louis Adamic, which is the best book we know of to furnish the 
leverage for an objective evaluation of Iowa’s rural culture. Stu- 
dents of either Scandinavian or mid-European descent have their 
eyes opened to the variety, the stability, and the unexpected rich- 
ness of European peasant culture; they gain at the same time respect 
for the homeland culture of their parents or grandparents and a 
critical attitude toward the undeveloped resources of family and 
community life in Iowa. 

On our supplementary reading list for English I, the conspicuous 
divisions include fiction of midwestern writers, Scandinavian fiction 
in translation, and late American novels portraying the varying 
phases of life scattered over the country. Novels about big-city life 
are popular with our students, and those about industrial turmoil 
are intriguing to them, but we have to be careful to lessen the shock. 
Such a book as Albert Halper’s The Chute is about right. 

In English II we focus attention upon the problem of the indi- 
vidual as a citizen of America rather than as a citizen merely of the 
Midwest. Stephen Vincent Benét’s John Brown’s Body, especially 
when accompanied by Carl Sandburg’s The Prairie Years (now, un- 
fortunately, not available in a cheap edition) or Stephen Crane’s The 
Red Badge of Courage, plunges our students into the fundamental 
conflict of our recent history. They see America as a whole and the 
roots of its civilization. Then we read Thoreau’s Walden, together 
with other selections, as perhaps the most vivid statement for our 
purposes of American democratic idealism in the nineteenth century, 
or, let us say, as the most vivid statement of American individual- 
ism. At the end of English II we use Lincoln Steffens’ Autobiog- 
raphy for the sake of its portrait of American society entrapped by 
the complex relations of the twentieth century. Here is the indi- 
vidual clinging to his belief in democracy, groping among the ob- 
stacles of industrialism, metropolitan congestion, capitalistic poli- 
tics, and sinister international influences. We believe that such a 
grounding in American idealism and the conflicts of present-day 
America will prove to be immensely valuable to our college students 
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as they grow in understanding and appreciation of Iowa, the place 
where they live and where most of them will teach. 

The third course, filled mainly by sophomores, completes the first 
lap of our English program. Its subject matter is the broadest living 
traditions of Anglo-American literature, with emphasis upon the 
English. Drawing without regard to historical period upon English 
poetry and prose, we are working toward an organization of four 
or five solid, complementary units which will clarify some of our 
own intellectual and emotional crises. The more successful units 
which members of the staff have composed are such as the following: 
democratic idealism as it is presented by authors from More and 
Milton to Whitman and Mill; the idealism of science as defined by 
Bacon and Huxley; the growth of humanism and the light which it 
throws upon the individual’s relation to society and to nature as 
realized by our greatest English or American authors. The growth 
of the democratic ideal, in other words, is the principle by which we 
select our material. As we have worked up the course the response 
of our students has convinced us that our theory is sound. We are 
trusting that future experimentation will enable us to find the proper 
limits for the course and to build it as coherently as possible. 

If we overlook the special trials of the lower 20 per cent, I believe 
that we may consider our new courses attractive and stimulating 
for the students. (For the poorer students they are probably more 
attractive than the old ones, if not more effective. By discontinuing 
“English O” and experimenting with laboratory methods in “lower 
sections,” we are trying to vitalize the work for the ill-prepared.) 
The reading of midwestern books is popular, and the writing which 
the students accomplish as a result is often both sincere and reveal- 
ing. Frequently students express gratitude for having been guided 
into realistic fiction. They describe their mingled feelings of dread 
and interest as they have followed the undeviating logic of Giants 
in the Earth and the satisfaction which they have achieved in the 
end. They feel that they have, in a very definite way, grown up. 
The better students readily acquire a taste for poetry, if not the 
habit of reading it; for the majority we have so far succeeded at 
least in making poetry an enjoyable group experience. Especially 
when the instructor consults with his students and studies them indi- 
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vidually, the response to the reflective nonfiction counts, but classes 
in which Thoreau, Steffens, or the essayists included later are being 
discussed show a liveliness which is a charming contrast to the spirit 
of those preoccupied with rhetoric or literary form. Students take 
pleasure in the writing somewhat in proportion to the enthusiasm 
of the instructor. Our present results have convinced us that our 
direction is true, if for no other reason than that our program in- 
creases the ingenuity and widens the range of instructors as well as 
students. 

Among the instructors confidence in our plan is apparently as- 
sured. As a staff we like the purposiveness of the three courses, and 
we find it stimulating to try to make them fully coherent. The 
principal difficulties lie in becoming familiar with the more complex 
technique necessary to secure a balance of sensitive reading and 
good writing. Primarily we feel that we have effected a rescue of 
freshman English from emptiness and triviality. 





“EXPRESSION” AND “APPRECIATION” 


JAMES A. WORK" 


It would be a good thing, one hears rather frequently nowadays, if 
scholarly journals were to declare a five years’ moratorium. There is 
too much unripe scholarship setting our teeth on edge, say the 
scrupulous; scholarship itself would profit if its pace were checked 
and its opportunities for exposure curtailed. 

It would be a good thing for teachers of English likewise, and a 
still better thing for their students, if during the first five or six years 
of the students’ life in English classes, a moratorium could be de- 
clared on the worship of twin fetishes which have been unhealthily 
popular for too long a time and which have gone far to wreck the 
effectiveness of our teaching of composition and literature in both 
the high school and the college. The fetishes are suggested in the 
overworked phrases “writing for self-expression” and “reading for 
appreciation.” 

* Member of the department of English, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 
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Not that either “expression” or “appreciation” is bad. Indeed, 
they are perhaps the ultimate goals of writing and reading. But no 
expression can be achieved until simple, direct communication has 
been mastered, and understanding must ever precede appreciation. 
“Communication” and ‘“‘understanding,” it seems to me, should be 
our watchwords: once the student has achieved them, greater things 
may be added unto him. 


EXPRESSION 


Expression, to most high-school students and college freshmen, 
consists in the promiscuous use of the dash. The dash, and slang. 
“But I felt like using a dash instead of a comma, a semicolon, a 
period—the dash expresses me!” “But I felt like saying ‘swell’—and 
if I felt like ‘swell’ it wouldn’t have been self-expression for me to 
have tried to think of any other word.” 

Matthew Arnold once castigated certain poets for composing with 
their eye not on the object. The expressionist’s eye, if open, is not on 
the object or on the reader, but is turned inward upon his precious 
personality. More frequently, it is sealed tight in the autohypnotic 
sleep induced by fixed self-contemplation. 

Too much for their ultimate good as citizens, I believe, much too 
much for their effectiveness as communicators of rational thought, 
have we incited our students to fix their gaze upon themselves, to 
observe with interest and appreciation—but infrequently with clar- 
ity—their own confused but fascinating emotional processes. 

“The purpose behind this little theme of five hundred words, dear 
reader,” wrote one of my freshmen in his maiden essay, “‘is to intro- 
duce to you a personality which it is my misfortune to call my own 
and through which I hope you will have the patience to abide with 
. My patient peruser, whom I hope is still bearing with me, 
will kindly forgive the oft-repeated use of the personal pronoun.” 
This freshman, despite his references to the reader, plainly had his 
mind admiringly focused on himself. He had stuck in his thumb and 
pulled out a plum, and said, ‘““What a good boy am I.” 

But the fault was mine. “First of all,” I had told myself, “the 
student writer must have something to say; and since himself is what 
he knows best, it is of himself he should be encouraged to write.” 
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Perhaps. But let us beware of encouraging our students merely to 
expose their interesting personalities in deathless prose. Let us en- 
courage them rather to write of things, processes, and persons—yes, 
even of ideas—with which they are acquainted but which are exter- 
nal to themselves; let us encourage them “‘to see the object as in it- 
self it really is’; let us encourage them to write on topics which they 
must treat objectively and with which they can center their atten- 
tion on the effect of their composition on the reader. 

The sooner we can convince our beginning students that the first 
purpose of all writing is the communication of thought to others, the 
sooner we can train them to concentrate not on themselves as ex- 
pressers but on their readers as receivers of thought, then the sooner 
we shall find their writing improving. Simplicity, clarity, concise- 
ness—elsewhere enough has been said of these essentials of good 
prose. But they will be achieved by the student more readily, and 
the student himself will achieve intellectual as well as stylistic ma- 
turity much more easily, if the instructor says to him not “What 
were you trying to express here?” but “What will the reader under- 
stand here?”’ 

If the mark of expression is overuse of the dash and slang, the 
mark of appreciation—the other serpent which we teachers of Eng- 
lish have too long nourished—is nonuse of the dictionary. “But it 
spoils it for me to look up the words.” “I can’t appreciate it if I have 
to stop to figure out what it means.” 

A few days ago one of my freshmen remarked, apropos of a pas- 
sage we were discussing in Henry IV, ‘You know, in my high-school 
English class we read all of Shakespeare’s plays.”’ 

I was aghast. ‘‘All? He wrote nearly forty.’”’ Certainly nothing in 
the boy’s grasp of Henry IV had led me to suspect such a rich back- 
ground. 

“Well, we read at least fifteen.” 

“Which ones?” 

“Well, there was Macbeth, and Julius Caesar, and Hamlet, and the 
one with fairies in it, and one where a girl dressed up like a boy 
eee ” Between us we found titles for seven, though he 
“thought” he had read many more. 

“But even if you read only seven,” I insisted, “I don’t see how 
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you could have covered that many thoroughly enough to get much 
out of them.” 

It was his turn to be amazed. Wide-eyed and earnest he protested, 
“But we didn’t read them for the meaning; we read them for enjoy- 
ment!”’ 

In a recent article in which he urges that students be taught ‘‘the 
use of words in their true, dictionary meanings,” Arthur Guiterman 
remarks, “It is perfectly natural for young writers, and older ones, 
too, in the enthusiasm of creative work to be swept away by floods 
of words that one might describe as verbal freshets originating in 
vague, half-formed ideas; but it is the task of the true writer to think 
over his impulsive utterances and to make them intelligible. ... . + 
And, on the other hand, it is quite as important for young readers to 
understand the words they read “in their true, dictionary mean- 
ings’; not to allow their understanding to be swept away, in their 
enthusiasm for turning pages, by vague, half-formed, and unformed 
ideas or emotions dubiously circumambient to words. 

In introducing my freshmen to the study of poetry, each year I 
spend two or three weeks in class directing them in the analysis of 
certain poems and the discovery of wherein these differ from prose. 
What do the words mean, and what do they suggest? How do they 
sound, and what do the sounds suggest? Then I ask each student to 
choose his favorite poem—the poem which of all he has read and by 
his own standards gives him most pleasure, Eddie Guest alone 
barred—and to write an analysis of it. 

Shortly after those exercises were due last spring I had occasion to 
telephone one of my students and got on the wire his aunt with 
whom he was living. 

“Oh, Mr. Work,” she moaned on learning my identity, “I’m so 
glad you called, for I wanted to talk to you about that last theme. 
You know, Cyril just couldn’t analyze that poem. [He had chosen 
The Ancient Mariner and had pronounced it beautiful.] I tried to 
help him—I used to teach English, too, you know. But we couldn’t 
do it. It seemed wicked. It was just like tearing a flower apart.” 

Nor is the virus confined to sentimental dowagers. Last fall a stu- 
dent, who on the strength of a degree from a teachers’ college was 
essaying a graduate course in Chaucer, stopped after class. I had 
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just returned an examination in which he had displayed utter in- 
nocence of Chaucer’s language. 

“I know I missed the meanings of alot of words in those pas- 
sages,”’ he said, after I had pointed out that a “lymytour’’ is not “‘a 
man with limited ability” and “solempne”’ does not mean melan- 
choly; that “curs wol slee” does not mean “cures well... . ,”’ and 
that ‘“‘assoillyng savith” has nothing to do with the combating of 
erosion. “Sure, I missed some of the words, but I appreciated the 
passages all right.” 

“How could you appreciate them when you didn’t understand 
what they mean?” 

“But I did understand them.”’ 

“How could you understand them when you didn’t understand 
the words in them?” 

“Well, .... anyway, I enjoyed them.” 

That hour I had read aloud a paragraph of Ernulphus’ great 
curse in Latin. I asked the student whether he had understood it. 

“Why, no—I’ve never studied Latin. But I appreciated it. I ap- 
preciated it more than if I had known what the words meant.” 

“How did you appreciate it more?”’ 

“‘Well—I felt it more.” 

“Precisely. You felt it. Your response was visceral, unintelligent. 
So was the response, presumably, of the ignorant men and women 
against whom the malediction was thundered, with ringing of bells 
and dashing-down of candles, during the Middle Ages. The cere- 
mony was intended to be mysterious, its immediate effect purely 
emotional. Would you ‘appreciate’ the New Yorker—no, the Chicago 
Tribune—more if you didn’t understand what the words meant? 
Would you say, ‘Sure, I dont know what “the gold standard” means 
or what “‘isolation’”’ means, but I appreciated the editorial’?”’ 

“Well, .... no.” 

“Would you ‘appreciate’ Thackeray more if you didn’t understand 
his words?”’ 

“No.”’ 
“Shakespeare?” 
“No.”’ 

“Then why Chaucer?” 
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Everyone is of course familiar with the romantic notion that exact 
knowledge somehow spoils one’s intuitional, aesthetic pleasure. That 
knowing what are stamen and pistil and petal somehow reduces one’s 
sense of the beauty of the flower; that knowing something of design 
and composition and perspective keeps one from properly “‘enjoy- 
ing” the painting; that knowing the difference between bass and 
treble, C-major and F-minor, spoils one’s appreciation of music. 

Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy? 

But I think it may be questioned whether the charms which exact 
knowledge exercises are authentic charms and whether the head 
which held them was a very level head. The “haunted air” and 
“gnomed mine”’ of an integrated mind are not emptied by a knowl- 
edge of the chemistry of air or by the study of mineralogy, as Keats 
himself came to know. An understanding of the difficulties involved 
in mixing the pigments, working out the harmonies, finding the 
rhymes, may not increase the value of the painting, music, or poetry 
concerned, but surely it must increase our admiration for the artist 
and should in no way dull our sense of the beauty of his work. In- 
deed, to take another tack, one may argue that without literal and 
exact knowledge we can have no disbelief to suspend. 

For, leaving now out of account the semispecious analogies with 
music and painting, literature is an art the means of which are words. 
And words, save the comparatively small group of purely onomato- 
poeic ones, must denote before they can connote. Associated mean- 
ings, nuances, shades, suggestions, all wait on the basic meaning. 
“Absent thee from felicity”’ is meaningful to (and hence can be “ap- 
preciated” by) only the reader who knows that “absent”’ is a verb. 
The lines quoted above from Keats are meaningless to the reader to 
whom “philosophy” is merely a course in John Dewey. 

“Wrath-kindled gentlemen,” says Richard II to Mowbray and 
Bolingbroke, ‘“‘Let’s purge this choler without letting blood.” 
“Choler” means—any freshman will tell you—anger. But apprecia- 
tion of the passage and of its contribution to our picture of Richard’s 
mind, comes only to him who understands the medical metaphor. 

“How high a pitch his resolution soars!’ comments Richard upon 
Bolingbroke’s challenge. The line is uttered in surprise, admiration, 
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anger, scarasm—how can one tell?—and means, says our freshman, 
that Bolingbroke is very determined. Obviously, a high pitch must 
be pretty high. But when our freshman understands that to Shake- 
speare and Richard “pitch” was a term from falconry, indicating the 
height of the falcon’s flight before it swooped down cruelly on its 
prey and that Richard himself was soon to become the prey on 
which the metaphorical falcon would descend, the line becomes big 
with meaning, insight, and irony. 

Each teacher of reading can presumably work out the technique 
which will best suit his particular group of students. It seems to me 
wise to accompany short assignments in fairly difficult prose and 
poetry with long assignments in considerably easier material of the 
same general type. In the short assignments the students should be 
held for the meaning of each word, phrase, and sentence—literal 
meaning plus figurative meanings—and the portion of the class hour 
devoted to such material should deal with explication de texte. In pre- 
paring the longer assignments the students should be encouraged to 
use wherever necessary the technique of definition and analysis (dic- 
tionary and cogitation) which they have learned in studying the 
more difficult material, but unless the students themselves raise 
questions concerning meaning the instructor should assume their 
understanding of the material and spend the class time in general 
discussion and interpretation. 


We are all a bit afraid of facts. To the student who doesn’t know 
what he doesn’t know and therefore feels no need to know it and to 
the teacher who must keep his charges reasonably quiet and reason- 
ably content, the mastering of precise constructions and meanings, 
with the mental discipline which the process requires, is not im- 
mediately alluring. But the unpleasant fact remains that our stu- 
dents are passing from beneath our hands, unable either to write 
clearly or to read intelligently. 

A part of our dilemma may be blamed on the loose thinking of 
educationists, so eager that students “enjoy’’ whatever it pleases 
them to do that they fail to require the discipline which is prereq- 
quisite to any real enjoyment. Another part must be laid to the 
slackness of those among us who are too lazy or harried to enforce 
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methodically training in the elementary skills on which superior 
skills must be based. And, of course, we are not slow to blame the 
taxpayers, schoolboards, superintendents, deans, and presidents 
whose fiscal policies overburden us and keep us from laboring effec- 
tively and individually with our students. 

But the only justification of our profession and the only basis, in 
this pragmatic world, on which we can hope to survive is our success 
in training our students to write at least clearly and to read at least 
with comprehension. The advanced or the gifted student, who has 
mastered these fundamentals, we must, of course, attempt to lead 
onward to “‘writing for self-expression’”’ and ‘‘reading for apprecia- 
tion.”’ These are our ultimate objectives. But until we are far more 
successful than we are at present in training our elementary and 
average students in simple reading and writing as “‘tools,’”’ our case 
will be weak against those who would limit us to that basic task. 

Let us forget, then—or at least allow our younger students to 
forget—self-expression and appreciation and concentrate upon the 
homelier virtues of writing and reading which must precede those. 
Let our primary concern be, not with “‘expression and appreciation”’ 
but with “communication and understanding,” and we shall have 
less cause to be ashamed of the development of our students and less 
cause to fear for the future of our profession. 





DIFFERENTIATING INSTRUCTION IN 
THE TECHNIQUES OF READING 


JUSTINE TANDY CAMPBELL’ 


‘“‘My mother reads all my lessons to me every night and then we 
talk about them. Isn’t this a good way to study?” asked Eudice. 
“Tt takes me three hours every day to prepare my geology and I have 
no time for other lessons,” complained Robert. “I don’t need a 
course in reading because I have trouble with algebra,” stated 


t Instructor in remedial reading for freshmen and acting director (1939-40) of Diag- 
nostic and Remedial Reading Clinic, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati. 
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Claire. “I’d like to take this time to study chemistry instead of 
reading,” said Stanley. “Please, tell me how to study for a history 
quiz tomorrow. I just can’t flunk this one,” pleaded Verna. And so 
these college freshmen studied reading, each receiving direct instruc- 
tion in the reading skills for which he found the greatest need. 

Learning to read is not a process confined to the preprimer and 
primer period of school life. It consists of a continuous adjustment 
of techniques to new demands in new situations. At each educa- 
tional level students encounter new reading activities for which 
they have not been prepared by the training previously received. 
Some students adjust easily, while others are seriously handicapped. 
An especially important adjustment is needed at college entrance. 
Unless definite instruction is provided at this time certain students 
labor under great difficulties in their efforts to correct their own de- 
ficiencies. Special attention to the particular techniques needed at 
this period will produce earlier and happier educational adjustment. 

A “How to Study” course for freshmen in any college should be, 
of necessity, a laboratory course in which students learn to do by 
doing. Consequently, the class size should be kept small so that the 
instructor may be given opportunity for study of student difficulties 
and for individual corrective instruction. Individual case records 
should include psychological records, such as the American Council 
Test; results of standardized reading tests, such as the Iowa Silent 
Reading Test, Advanced Form, or the Minnesota Reading Examina- 
tion for College Students; profile charts of the student’s record (in 
terms of the given norms or percentile ranks) on the tests used; 
study-habit inventories, self-appraisal statements, and notes of 
teacher observation. Frequent checks of reading rate and compre- 
hension may be graphed and filed. Daily work sheets and specific 
exercises should also be placed in the individual folder. All these 
records will serve to build a clear picture of each student, his par- 
ticular reading handicaps, and his progress in the learning of new 
techniques. 

The program for a reading course of this nature must necessarily 
be flexible, differing with the needs of each student, adjusted to the 
vocational needs of the college in which it is offered. Although the 
objectives of a technical school vary to a large degree from those of 
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a nontechnical school, certain basic training should be given to all 
groups, for certain prevocational needs are common to all. Authori- 
ties? tell us that success in reading is dependent upon three factors: 
first, ability to read with a definite purpose; second, ability to sustain 
attention; and third, a period of reflective thinking. Hence, all stu- 
dents must receive some general instruction in purposeful reading, 
intelligent assimilation, and adequate interpretation. Further than 
this, all students should be encouraged to read for the cultivation of 
emotional response and the development of a wide range of interest. 
Any college course in reading must contain these prevocational ele- 
ments together with the particular techniques necessary to growth 
and success in a chosen field. 

For a measure of specific skills, Green, Jorgensen, and Kelley, co- 
authors of the Iowa Silent Reading Test, Advanced Form, have 
divided their test into seven subtests: first, rate and comprehension; 
second, directed reading; third, poetry comprehension; fourth, word 
meaning; fifth, sentence meaning; sixth, paragraph comprehension, 
which includes central idea and development; and seventh, location 
of information, which includes use of the index and selection of key 
words. Strang suggests that 


a repertory of reading abilities is as essential to the good reader as a repertory 
of composition is to the professional musician. Their reading activities vary 
greatly in different subjects and in different classes. One of their most impor- 
tant reading habits is that of deciding upon the purpose for which they are read- 
ing and using skills appropriate to it.3 


Consequently, in any course in reading for college students some 
emphasis must be placed on each of these forms, save, perhaps, that 
of poetry comprehension. Strang states, further, that 

improvement in reading usually is greatest when mental age is higher than read- 
ing age; when instruction is individualized; when attention is given to develop- 
ing interests and attitudes as well as specific reading skills, and proficiency in 
special phases of reading in which the student is deficient.‘ 


Robert W. Frederick, Clarence E. Ragsdale, and Rachel Salisbury, Directing 
Learning (New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1938), p. 204. 

3 Ruth Strang, with the assistance of Florence C. Rose, Problems in the Improvement 
of Reading in High School and College (Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press Printing Co., 
1938), p. 63. 

4 Ibid., p. 31. 
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A study of certain of the forms, using the student’s textbooks as 
exercise material, will serve not only as a means of adaptation of in- 
struction but will increase motivation through a realization of per- 
sonal need. Specific stress should be laid on the acquirement of 
special techniques needed for vocational or prevocational courses. 
Thus methods of attack should be differentiated to meet the needs 
of students in education, liberal arts, and certain technical groups— 
such as engineering, nursing, household and applied arts. 

For students of the teachers college and college of liberal arts who 
read assimilative material or study texts written in sequential form 
some attention should be given to discovery of the author’s purpose. 
This should include training in the use of the table of contents, para- 
graph headings, blackfaced type, italicized words, and use of the 
index. The importance of reading introductory paragraphs, topic 
sentences, and summary statements as an aid to finding large ideas 
should be stressed. Supporting details may be discovered through 
the use of key words of the author, as in the use of “‘first,”’ “second,” 
“third,” or “‘in the first place,” “then,” and “finally.” 

Training for this group should also include particular emphasis on 
the various types of ideas to be found: first, unrelated ideas; 
second, independent ideas; and third, supporting statements. These 
will serve as a means of discovering sequential form rather than 
isolated words. 

These students, too, need training in comparing and compiling 
material from various sources. Here again the use of purposeful 
and selective reading enters in. Here a type of reading known as 
“skimming”’ is often needed, and some experience in it will be help- 
ful to these students. Also some time given to finding topic sentences 
and to the writing of captions will be of value in paragraph compre- 
hension. 

Frequent tests of reading rate with comprehension checks will 
serve indirectly to encourage the student to read with increased 
speed and greater selectivity. 

In the college of liberal arts and the teachers college cultivation of 
rapid reading is of importance. Some class discussion of eye move- 
ment in reading and training in word grouping is found helpful. 
Many freshmen students discover that they have been confining 
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their efforts to word-by-word reading when mentally capable of 
reading by thought wholes. After several meetings of this class, one 
student remarked that on the evening before, while reading the 
comic sheet, she had surprised herself by reading a whole quip at a 
glance. Realizing her achievement, she went back over the sentence 
by the old word-by-word system and was astounded to find that she 
had read it correctly. 

Students from the college of engineering, of medicine, of house- 
hold arts, and nursing need much attention in the acquirement of 
fact-getting techniques. Pressey found that 6 per cent of the reading 
in college texts which she analyzed could be classified as the reading 
directions for performing an experiment, carrying out a project, 
writing a theme, and the like.S Strang suggests that “‘in science it is 
very important for the student to be able to comprehend the direc- 
tions for an experiment and to refrain from action until they are 
fully understood.’ This lies in the field of directed reading. 

For these students training in precise reading is important. It is 
perhaps vital to know specifically that a chemical compound does 
or does not contain some high explosive, or the heart does or does not 
react to a given stimulus. Hence, emphasis must be placed upon 
sentence attack. Exactness in reading must characterize these stu- 
dents rather than speed in reading. They must have skill in breaking 
up a sentence into its simplest forms, the subject and the verb, and in 
discovering the phrases and clauses that describe or limit them. 

Comprehension of terms is also an important and necessary skill. 
Consequently, this group needs particular training in word attack. 
Many of the terms which are used to designate chemical compounds, 
such as “‘sulfanilamide,” will afford opportunity for the finding of 
small root words, prefixes, and suffixes. Experience in the use of a 
dictionary of technical terms and of a glossary will also be helpful to 
these students. 

Many of this group are in need of training in reading an explana- 
tion and relating it to a figure. This is particularly true of the stu- 
dent of household arts studying sewing, the student of geometry, or 


5 Luella C. Pressey, ‘College Students and Reading,” Journal of Higher Education, 
II (January, 1931), 30-34. 
6 Strang, op. cit., p. 42. 
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the applied-arts girl who is learning the names and location of the 
various muscles of the human body. 

Training in reflective thinking may afford a broader vision 
through the realization of the relation of the given problem to the 
larger whole. Attention to the universal application may also be a 
means of developing broad interest and growth in intellectual grasp. 

Finally, all students of all colleges need some experience in meth- 
ods of taking notes, studying for an examination, taking an essay- 
type examination, and taking an objective test. 

In every group, needs of the individual student must be dis- 
covered, and corrective training offered. Emphasis should be placed 
on the use of specific techniques for specific reading situations. Stu- 
dents must be taught to bear in mind the purpose for which they are 
reading and must learn to vary their method of attack to suit this 
purpose. Thus college freshmen will acquire early those habits of 
intelligent reading and efficient study that characterize superior 
students and successful and productive workers. This basic prepara- 
tion will enable students upon their own initiative to discover and 
adapt new techniques for more advanced problems. 

To recapitulate: first, college-freshman how-to-study courses 
should provide means of adjustment to new intellectual situations 
and demands for new reading and study techniques; second, such a 
course should consist of small laboratory groups arranged according 
to the findings of careful case histories and psychological and stand- 
ardized reading tests; third, groups should be formed according to 
the types of colleges in which the students are enrolled; fourth, 
courses of training should contain: 


a) Material to meet the fundamental needs common to all. 

b) Special stress, according to the vocational purpose of each group, 
upon certain specific skills. 

c) Corrective training to meet the needs of the individual students. 


Finally, all courses should be highly differentiated according to the 
psychological needs of the colleges of education, liberal arts, en- 
gineering, nursing, household and applied arts. Such training in in- 
telligent reading and successful comprehension should develop skills 
and attitudes important to superior achievement and development 
in adult life. 
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CONVERSATION CAN BE TAUGHT! 


ROBERT J. SAILSTAD' 


One of the reasons conversation is difficult to teach is that it re- 
fuses to be academic. One never knows exactly where a good con- 
versation is going to lead. In fact, the less need students have for 
“guidance” from a teacher, the better a classroom discussion is 
likely to be. 

In setting up our speech laboratory program in Minnesota’s Gen- 
eral College, we realized at the outset that it would be difficult to de- 
fine “conversation” or even to differentiate it from ‘‘discussion.” 
We decided that it is an activity that is at once highly intangible and 
commonplace—an activity, however, that looms up as a configura- 


* Co-ordinator in speech in the general college of the University of Minnesota. 
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tion of everyday behavior tremendously significant in terms of both 
personal problems and general educational growth. Of one thing we 
were certain. We knew our students well enough to know that, so 
far as speech training was concerned, they needed conversational 
poise and skill much more than the stiffly formalized oratorial tech- 
niques usually associated with classes in “‘public speaking.” 

After three years of experimentation, revision, and evaluation we 
now offer “‘Conversation Laboratory” as an elective course which 
students take as part of their work in the “Literature, Speech, and 
Writing,” “Individual Orientation,” and ‘Vocational Orientation”’ 
areas of the new curriculum of Minnesota’s General College. Our 
speech laboratory is a large, pleasant room furnished with twenty 
comfortable chairs casually arranged around a conference table. 
We have an excellent phonograph playback equipped with a double 
turntable upon which we can play both voice recordings and tran- 
scriptions of radio programs. The room is wired in such a way that 
we can broadcast our impromptu discussions to other rooms in the 
building. It is also wired to our sound engineer’s control-room, 
where our conversations may be recorded in their entirety on large 
aluminum acetate disks. The showing of both 16-mm. and 35-mm. 
sound films is made possible through the continuous aid and gener- 
ous courtesy of Mr. Harold Jensen, assistant director of the univer- 
sity’s Visual Education Service. In such a room, then, which is de- 
signed to be not a classroom but a place where people would “like 
to talk,” we have carried on many varied projects in conversation. 
It is our purpose in this article to summarize briefly some of our ob- 
jectives and methods in teaching conversation at the college level. 

In the first place, it seemed reasonable to us that conversational 
skill was, like most social skills, something that could be developed 
by means of skilfully organized “experience” projects. It was, in 
short, a skill our students might “learn by doing.” It also seemed 
reasonable to conclude that a good conversationalist was an individ- 
ual who might well be described in about the following terms: He 
is a person who has something to say. He is at ease psychologically. He 
desires to communicate effectively. 

With respect to the first of these three “prerequisites” to conver- 
sational proficiency, we decided to regard the rest of the General 
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College curriculum as a definite resource. As it was and is an avow- 
edly “functional” curriculum related definitely to the problems 
of youth and the modern world, it was not necessary for us to 
send the speech-laboratory enrollees over to the library “to read 
up” on conversational topics in order to “have something to say.” 
We were able to integrate stimulating subject matter and experien- 
tial attitudes from their courses in “Current History,” ‘Social 
Trends and Problems,” “Our Economic Life,” “Human Biology,” 
etc., into uniquely spontaneous and impromptu speech-laboratory 
discussions. This gave students a chance to tie concepts and infor- 
mation from different areas together into psychologically usable 
educative patterns. It gave them a chance to share their reactions 
with one another. Occasionally, as is only human, they were moti- 
vated to “talk back to the professor’! In brief, we exploited the 
students’ educational experiences to the utmost in order to demon- 
strate the often unrecognized fact that one very definite and undeni- 
able function of a college curriculum is to give students something 
to talk about! 

In the case of the “psychological-ease”’ prerequisite, we were also 
fortunate in being able to co-ordinate our projects in conversation 
with the rest of a “life-problem” curriculum. Definitely down-to- 
earth survey courses in “Practical Applications of Psychology,” 
“Individual Orientation,” and “Social Adjustment” are taken by al- 
most all our speech-laboratory students. Furthermore, these psy- 
chology courses are unique in that they are more concerned with 
finding practical answers to the personal problems of youth than in 
building up “pigeonhole jargons” to make possible the easy con- 
struction of smoothly efficient objective examinations! As a conse- 
quence of this resource we approached the problem of psychological 
ease scientifically, knowing that our students would already be en- 
lightened enough to realize that their adjustment needs could not be 
completely met and cared for by the miraculous facility of a set of 
Dale Carnegie rules. We knew that they were already conditioned to 
appreciate a sound type of individual psychology as a basis for their 
experiments in conversation. They were able, for example, to decide 
for themselves that exhibitionism as an overcompensation was hardly 
a satisfactory cure for stagefright. They knew that feelings of in- 
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adequacy and personal insecurity were responsible for many cases of 
excessive shyness. Hence, they made a scientific and sympathetic 
laboratory group. 

Finally, we were a bit idealistic about the “desire to communi- 
cate.” We assumed that it is practically instinctive for all of us, in 
greater or lesser degree, to want to share our attitudes and experi- 
ences with other people. We had to admit that it was going to be a 
bit difficult in many cases to bring this “‘instinct”’ out into the open. 
We knew that our college freshmen were coming to us solidly con- 
ditioned by twelve years of traditional, formalized procedures of 
classroom recitation wherein the teacher is always supposed to 
“know the right answer.”’ (Needless to say, we teachers usually 
keep the floor enough of the time to guard with religious zeal the 
sanctity of that curious supposition!) 

We remembered enough about the boredom of first courses at 
dinner parties to realize that our students would have to be moti- 
vated to “start the conversational ball rolling.”” Hence, we have done 
novel and even daring things in order to get student discussions 
started. Rarely, however, have we had to resort to the duller-than- 
dish-water teacher-question and pupil-answer procedure. We have 
used, among other devices, the practice of inviting a stimulating 
“guest conversationalist” to the speech laboratory. We have also 
had much success with the showing of sound motion pictures to 
motivate discussion. Our films have ranged from the March of Time 
short titled “Britain’s Undernourished Millions” to Bob Benchley’s 
“How To Vote.” Our main concern here has been not to regiment 
the discussion along academically respectable lines but to suggest 
problem areas which the students were probably already discussing 
out of school. Once started, it doesn’t matter very much to us how 
far afield from the original problem the students “wander.” Nor does 
it matter in conversation outside school! 

Since preliminary studies and clinical observation in speech 
classes had suggested that the “desire to communicate” was often 
frustrated by continuous adverse criticism and/or the fear of such 
criticism, we decided to confine the constructive or remedial side of 
our teaching to a personnel system of “speech counseling.” This 
meant that each student conversationalist was free to “learn by 
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making mistakes” during the conversation period. By means of our 
clinical speech conferences with each student, however, we were able 
to set up truly personalized programs of voice and personality im- 
provement based on sound self-competition procedures. It has been 
our happy discovery that students are usually self-motivated to im- 
prove, for example, their articulation and grammar under clinical 
encouragement and supervision. Especially is this true when they 
begin to see that conversational poise and skill are important fac- 
tors in maintaining a front-rank position in the eternal scramble for 
boy-friends and girl-friends! 

Conversation, then, as ‘‘experienced” in the General College, is a 
fairly simple matter. Frankly, it is, and we are glad to admit it, an 
“easy course.” We enable our students to discover that they have 
things about which to talk. We help them with their problems of 
social adjustment. We aid them in learning to communicate effec- 
tively. 

We hope all of this has not suggested that there are definite, in- 
flexible rules for the teaching of conversation. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. There are no more definite rules for teaching 
conversation than there is a definite regimen of etiquette for carrying 
on an entertaining conversation in a given social group. By way of 
conclusion, may we say that conversation should enter very definite- 
ly into all aspects of an “experience curriculum” because i¢ can be 
taught or, better, it can be experienced. We are convinced of this be- 
cause we have seen students of all levels of social effectiveness im- 
prove as conversationalists and as personalities while participating 
in our speech-laboratory program. 
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THE EXCEPTION PROVES THE RULE 
HOWARD LORENZO BUCK’ 


Each is given a bag of tools, 
A shapeless mass, 
A book of rules; 
And each must make 
Ere life is flown 
A stumbling block 
Or a stepping stone. 
—R. L. SHARPE 
Sitting at a table in Lincoln’s Inn on November 16, 1663, John 
Wilson wrote the preface, ““To the Reader,” for his satirical drama, 
The Cheats, in which he penned the sentence, “The exception proves 
the rule.”” What did he mean by it? Like Mark Twain’s “When in 
doubt, tell the truth,” the adage is open to several interpretations: 


1. The exception proves the rule to be true (a paradox, like 
“Truth is truer if it is sometimes false’’). 

2. The exception proves the rule to be a bad one. 

3. The exception tests the validity of the rule. 


But the dramatist meant none of these, as he was giving a loose 
interpretation of a Latin adage which is translated: “To give a 
list of exceptions strengthens the application of the rule in the cases 
not excepted.” Thus the best interpretation is 


4. The listing of all exceptions validates the rule for all cases not 
excepted. 


The question of the validity of rules relating to language has been 
mooted since the time of the first grammarians. In the second cen- 
tury before Christ, Greek philologists divided into hostile schools, 
with the analogists headed by Aristarchus and the anomalists headed 
by Crates of Mallos. The former believed that a strict analogy ex- 
isted between the idea and the word and would admit of no excep- 
tions to their rules. The anomalists perceived no necessary connec- 


t Associate professor of English, Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago, Ill. 
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tion between the word and the idea and denied that there could be 


grammatical rules of any kind except those “consecrated by cus- 
tom.” The views of the analogists finally prevailed. Departures 
from regularity, sanctioned by custom, were explained as exceptions 
to the general law and were called “idioms” (the Greek word for 
peculiarities). This modified principle was adopted in the fourth cen- 
tury after Christ by the grammarians Donatus and Priscian, whose 
books dominated the schools of the Middle Ages and continued as 
basic models for the Latin grammar of modern times. 

The Latin grammar, in turn, set the type of the English grammar- 
book. Charles C. Fries—after studying the prefaces of fifty-one of 
the early texts from Bullokar (1586) to Kirkham (1823)—pointed 
out that these so-called English grammars were of three types: 
(1) those written in Latin or French for the use of foreigners who 
wanted to learn English, (2) those written in English which were 
really introductions to the study of Latin grammar, (3) and those 
written in English which were English grammars for English people. 
According to Mr. Fries, “All three groups used the apparatus of the 
Latin grammars.” And all the writers of the third group except 
Priestley (1761) and Webster (1789), in their attempt to reduce the 
English language to rule, “repudiated usage, even that of the best 
authors, as the standard of correctness.’ 

The dead hand of Aristarchus is still upon us. The writers of re- 
cent high-school and college texts continue to copy the patterns of 
the fifty-one pioneers. Despite the monumental labors of Maetzner, 
Sweet, Jespersen, Kruisinga, Curme, and others whose scholarly 
works are revelations of modern English, every year brings its grist 
of school grammars based upon analogies set in the Middle Ages in a 
language no longer vernacular. The wonder is that publishers con- 
tinue to print at their own expense all this outmoded material. Since 
the appearance of Webster’s New International Dictionary (1934) 
some tendency to recognize current American usage is apparent.? 
But in general the writers of recent texts have tended to echo the old 
classic refrain, evincing too high a regard for rules and the Latin 

*C. C. Fries, “The Rules of the Common School Grammars,” PMLA, June, 1927. 


3 Especially commendable are The American Standards of Writing (1937), by 
Whitford and Foster, and An Index to English (1939), by Porter G. Perrin. 
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classifications and too slight a regard for the authority of current 
usage—for those exceptions to the rules accepted by the best writers 
and thus “consecrated by custom.” 

As an instance, the later-day “saints of syntax” continue to classi- 
fy English verbs as transitive and intransitive. Yet, as W. H. Whit- 
ney has shown, every one of our verbs may be used intransitively, 
and only a very few verbs are always intransitive. 

As another instance, one of the commonest rules of grammar is 
that a verb should agree with its subject in number and person. But 
it is difficult to determine by rule the number of many English nouns. 
Some words ending in s are singular—means, news, politics, riches, 
summons, tidings, etc. The word none, apparently singular, is used in 
the plural by the best writers: 


None deny there is a God.— Bacon. 
None are seen to do it but the best people-—MILTon. 


’Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own.—Popre. 


An additional difficulty is that many exceptions to the rule of con- 
cordance are permissible. 


Every boy and girl is taught to write. 

Thine is the kingdom and the power and the glory. 
The wages of sin is death. 

Soul and body is eternal. 

Sacred and profane wisdom seldom quarrel. 

Part of the members are asleep. 

The long and short of it is this. 

His whereabouts is unknown. 

Twig and leaf is silent. 

The tumult and the shouting dies. 


Likewise, the agreement of both number and person is sometimes 
ignored, as in 


You and I are to blame (You are and I am to blame). 
Either he or I are going (Either he is going or I am). 


Another rule which the best writers tend to violate is: A participle 
should not be used without some substantive to which it may belong; 
otherwise it will dangle, as in “Entering the room, a strange sight was 
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seen.’’ Yet many participles have already reached the status of prep- 
ositions in standard usage. Note the use of considering and barring. 


Considering his age, he spoke very well. 
Barring accident, the trip will take a week. 


According to, concerning, including, pending, relating to, regarding, 
respecting, seeing, and tending are all full-fledged prepositions. Other 
participles seemingly en route to the status of prepositions or of ad- 
verbs are allowing, assuming, beginning, counting, making, and using. 
According to Mr. Curme, taking, in “Taking all into consideration, 
the best course will be the cheapest,” is an absolute participle. The 
first participle in “Generally speaking, women are generally speak- 
ing” is also used independently. 

The rule against the use of the gerund without an agent has many 
exceptions. Kittredge declared that such expressions as “On enter- 
ing the room, a strange sight was seen” and “After investigating the 
subject, the plan was adopted” are sanctioned by the best writers. 
The reference is so general and indefinite that no mention of the 
agent is expected. The following are also grammatical: 


After eating, exercise should be avoided. 
By driving carefully, safety may be assured. 


Since exercise does not eat and safety does not drive, the sentences 
are not ambiguous. 

“A substantive modifying a gerund should be in the possessive 
case” is another trumped-up charge against the King’s or the Presi- 
dent’s English. But since the ’s is rarely used with an inanimate ob- 
ject or with an abstract idea, the rule does not hold good. Also when 
the substantive modifying a gerund is itself modified by another 
noun, the substantive is rarely put in the possessive case. According 
to rule, the italicized words should be in the possessive: 

The idea of a fence being placed there is absurd. 

The story tells of innocence being disillusioned. 


There is danger of a man’s head being turned. 
One seldom hears of that occurring—each jostling the other. 


Curme asserted that the evident present trend is away from the use 
of the possessive with the gerund not only in colloquial speech but 
also in choice English. 
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As a crowning example of the inadequacy of the general rule to 
govern modern usage, here are two sentences that mean the same: 


1. The dog was given the meat. 
2. The meat was given the dog. 


The first sentence is an accepted idiom despite the contention of 
Ambrose Bierce (in Write It Right) that not the dog but the meat was 
given. Historically the word meat was the subject in the first sen- 
tence; now it is accepted as the “retained object” after a passive 
verb. In both examples the preposition ¢o indicating the indirect ob- 
ject is omitted, as well-as the ancient ending of the noun, indicating 
what was called the dative case. The preposition omitted is repre- 
sented below in parentheses: 


1. (To) The dog was given the meat. 
2. The meat was given (to) the dog. 


One cannot guide the destiny of a living language by writing 
grammars about it. About all the grammarians can do is to discover 
and explain the general facts of standard usage, of accepted idiom. 
But until lately the texts have failed to keep apace of current tend- 
encies. The composite character of our language and the effective 
practices of some of our best writers have warranted the acceptance 
of many anomalies—exceptions to the rules—which have added 
vigor, variety, and adaptability to expression. Let us be mindful of 
these advantages and rejoice that the attempt of grammarians to set 
the language and reduce it to established rules has failed. Above all, 
let us teach modern English grammar and not the Latinized-English 
grammar that for over a century has been the least profitable of 
school studies. 
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SCANSION SCANNED 


I am not at all sure that the study of scansion proves a really profitable 
venture for young students of poetic art. It is true that some few, the 
brighter ones, may find it pleasant enough exercise, but even for them it 
remains nothing more than an exercise, an experiment of a purely 
mechanical nature which is, fortunately, at times possible of solution. 
Their aim is a pedestrian one, namely, to present to the teacher a series of 
lines, correctly scanned and appropriately tagged as a clear case of iambic 
tetrameter, or the like. This represents for them the end of the work. The 
great majority of students, however, do not gain even this shallow satis- 
faction. Scansion, for these, is both an unpleasant and an uncertain pro- 
cedure. In the face of the multitude of metrical arrangements which are 
possible, even their common knowledge of word accent fails them, and all 
sorts of absurdities result. Their failure to thread the maze bewilders 
them further. The assignment is a jig-saw puzzle without a design. In 
neither case has a real goal been won. 

The result of all labor of this kind is not ultimately and really valuable, 
for the true purpose of scansion is left unfulfilled. The mere marking of 
stresses and feet has become the end of the task. Here the error lies, for 
the proper end is not this, but something far richer: It is the determina- 
tion of the fundamental rhythm of a poem in terms understandable to 
the student. Scansion is a key to that pleasure so well described by 
Robert Bridges, when he said ‘“‘A pleasure arises from our knowledge of 
the normal rhythm [the type] beneath the varieties which the poet de- 
lights to extend and elaborate.’ This pleasure, however, does not arise 
from the mere knowledge that a particular poem is in iambic tetrameter. 
Another step is necessary. The meter must be knowable by the student 
in terms of its characteristic effect. 

I shall not pause here to explain the significance of the several common 
rhythmical patterns. Certain texts provide this in good measure. It is 
my point that this phase of the study should be taught at the very outset. 
How much better equipped is a student to analyze the rhythm of, say, 
Wordsworth’s “The Reaper,” if he is familiar with the characteristic 
effect of iambic movement. For then, when he pronounces the poem 
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iambic, he can see how closely the rhythm is related to the theme. To be 
able to do this is to be able to do the only really important thing. This is 
the fruit of the nut. Read or repeat ‘The Reaper” for yourself with 
special attention to the rhythm and its effect upon you. 

It is quickly observed that iambic rhythm is preserved with an almost 
total regularity throughout. The effect of quiet solemnity thus achieved 
is perfectly in accord with the poet’s experience. The calm simplicity of 
the scene, the plaintive nature of the song, the sacred thrill of his dis- 
covery are captured in the swing of the lines. The student whose knowl- 
edge of iambs leads him to discern such agreement of theme and rhythm 
is really satisfied. Scansion is here the means to a high end. 

This is not all. There is further delight for the perspicacious student in 
the more particular investigation of single feet and groups of feet. Where 
the general metrical scheme has given way to variations, there lurks a 
subtle prey, for sometimes inversions and substitutions are capable of 
interpretation. If the student learns that this is possible and finds, 
through instruction, the power and skill to do it, a fillip is given to his 
hunt. He is in pursuit of exquisite game. 

“The Reaper” is again excellent for demonstration. Note the trochee 
at the beginning of line 3: 


i = 
Reaping and singing by herself; 


The poet has come upon the solitary figure of the girl against a motion- 
less landscape. She bends to her work, and he feels the quick stroke of 
the sickle as it bites the grain. It breaks the static quality of the scene. 
In the poem, the trochee breaks the row of iambs preceding it with like 
vigor. 

In the next line, the first foot may be considered a spondee: 


a 
Stop here, or gently pass! 


Wordsworth’s first thought is to interrupt his slow gait to stand ‘“‘motion- 
less and still,” and he checks himself with an almost audible command. 
The blunt spondee speaks out with authority. 

Another subtle inversion is found in line rs: 


fm 
Breaking the silence of the seas 


The rush of imagery which the girl’s melody brings to the poet’s mind 
takes him for a moment to the cool North, where the cuckoo’s song pierces 
quietness with sound, suddenly. 
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Finally, there is an added short syllable in the lines: 
Whate’er the theme, the maiden sang 


x / x 
As if her song could have no end | ing 


Wordsworth might have said ‘end’ but his art is subtle. The soft syllable 
relieves the line of conclusiveness and insinuates the feeling of the end- 
lessness of the song. 

Such comments upon isolated metrical deviations deepen the stu- 
dent’s perception of the poet’s treasures. They color vividly his apprecia- 
tion. The great machinery of scansion has carried him into little-known 
coverts and by wayside streams. This journey he remembers when, read- 
ing the poem again, he moves upon the broad uplands. He bears the 
music in his heart. 

I do not claim that this procedure is easy to teach, or that the results 
are always as happy as in ‘The Reaper.”’ Short and simple exercises, 
carefully selected, and repeated often, are most practicable for apprentice 
work of this kind. In these assignments two things are to be looked for, in 
addition to the scansion itself: a statement of the suitability of the meter 
to the theme, and a comment on the significance of important variations. 
If scansion is to be taught at all, this is a point of view which makes it 
worth while, for it gives a meaning to symbols and a truth to the mind. 


DONALD JEROME RYAN 
ForRDHAM COLLEGE 





THE ENGINEERS’ READING CLUB AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The Engineers’ Reading Club was founded in October, 1934, as a re- 
sult of a casual conversation among several engineering upperclassmen 
at Virginia. All were fond of reading and all had experienced difficulty 
in obtaining many of the new books they wanted to read. Purchasing 
every new book was beyond their means, and they had found libraries 
uniformly unsatisfactory. Someone suggested a co-operative lending li- 
brary; the idea seemed worth trying, and several of the students discussed 
the matter with professors and other students and ended by forming the 
Reading Club. 

The charter members included twenty students and five of the faculty. 
Books were immediately bought and donated, and within three months 
a library of fifty volumes had been accumulated. Fifteen student mem- 
bership applications attested to the popularity of the scheme. The Engi- 
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neering Library furnished special reserved shelves labeled “Reading Club” 
for the exclusive use of its members. 

These shelves soon attracted the attention of visitors to the school. 
Some gave books; others carried away the idea to other schools. One 
man, an artist of some note, looked at the shelves of books and offered 
a suggestion: ‘‘What you fellows need is some good detective stories.” 
He generously offered some of his own collection. About a week after his 
visit a large box of books arrived for the club. They were all detective 
stories, but many of them left some doubt as to whether they were “‘good”’ 
detective stories. The members were embarrassed but had to accept the 
books. The club has been giving away detective stories for the past four 
years; last year it finally disposed of the last unwanted book. 

Not all the gifts, however, were of this quesionable character. Early 
in the life of the club the dean of engineering established the custom of 
contributing fifteen dollars of department money every year in return for 
books of that value which the club turned over to the engineering library. 
Many of the faculty members either gave or lent books. The department 
secretary gave a number from her library. 

Every year, too, the group has bought books with its dues. These 
books are selected in the semiannual polls. Every member marks his 
choice on a list of new books, and the most popular ones are bought as 
far as the treasury can stand. Typical selections are as follows: Maugham, 
East and West, Christmas Holiday; Mitchell, Gone with the Wind; Hooton, 
Apes, Men and Morons; Day, Life with Father; Phelps, Autobiography; 
Zinsser, Rats, Lice and History; Exupéry, Wind, Sand and Stars; Blanco, 
Journey of the Flame; Smart, R.F.D.; Hammond, Autobiography; Du- 
ranty, J Write as I Please; Gunther, Inside Europe. At the present writing 
the Engineers’ Reading Club owns over two hundred books. 

Any book may be taken out by a member and kept until it is re- 
quested. When it is taken out, a record is made of the member’s name, 
the book, and the date. When the book is returned, the borrower destroys 
the record slip. Since this method does not permit estimation of circula- 
tion, a plan has recently been proposed to keep a permanent data sheet 
for each book. 

The activity of the club is shown primarily in its library, but occa- 
sional meetings are held to make out book polls and to elect officers. 
Either students or faculty may be members, but officers are invariably 
students. Membership was originally by petition; and, as there were too 
few books for a large membership to use, few members were admitted at 
a time. Since the library has grown, however, membership has been 
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opened to all engineering students. An initiation fee of fifty cents is 
charged, and the dues are fifty cents a year. The income from the present 
membership of over sixty is enough to buy a good, if not very numerous, 
assortment of books every year. 

The writer, a third-year student, has given this account of the Engi- 
neers’ Reading Club because he believes that in such organizations tech- 
nical students can get an opportunity to become acquainted with the best 
books of the day. He wonders if any other student groups have such 
clubs, for he believes the members here would like to exchange ideas with 
those who have tried to meet the great need among technical students 
for contact with things other than thermodynamics, vacuum tubes, and 


physical chemistry. 
Otis L. UPDIKE 





A SHORT-STORY ASSIGNMENT 


Our second term of freshman English at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity attempts to awaken interest in narration by a study of models and 
by original composition. But as I announced in class that each student 
would have to write a short story I was greeted with long-drawn faces 
and audible despair rather than with enthusiasm. Serenity was restored, 
tension resolved in the relaxing elixir of procrastination when I added, 
“You need not yet write, gentlemen, just think.”” They did not object to 
this, the hardest of all assignments. I further requested that they call to 
mind some real or imagined happening the telling of which could hold 
the attention of a friend at dinner. In the course of our next few meetings 
we stripped the plots of several good short stories to their simplest mini- 
mum and discussed them with an eye to what makes a good story. 

Soon two or three students chatted with me about their “ideas,”’ and 
some of the bolder, or more imaginative, ones were quite ready to tell 
them to the class. At first the members of the group hesitated to “butt 
in” on someone else’s story, but they overcame this reticence quickly 
and became interested in the problems which the embryo plots presented. 
Some of the incidents sounded rather unpromising at first, but we did 
not find it necessary to reject completely any plot suggested. Sometimes 
the author had his plot fairly well worked out but was confronted with 
such problems as these: where to begin his story; how best to supply 
background; how to cut down on the number of characters necessary to 
enact the plot; how to time the action; how to build up suspense, develop 
human interest, and keep the surprise to the end of the story. 
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Many times really helpful suggestions came from the class, which, by 
now, had become enthusiastic. No recommendation was turned down un- 
til the author and the person making the contribution found a better 
solution or recognized just how the proposed modification would prove 
ineffective. Classroom formality had long been forgotten, and the odious 
task of writing a short story had become a class puzzle in the doctoring of 
sick plots. Occasionally a good suggestion would call forth generous ac- 
claim. 

Soon everyone had a plot. True, some of the original ones were meta- 
morphosed out of all recognition, but, as none went by unconsidered, even 
the more timid and the less capable students took courage. We worked 
on every plot until the whole class was satisfied that it was smooth and 
strong enough to form the skeleton of a good narrative. Every attempt 
was made to keep the stories simple, yet sufficiently complicated to arrest 
and hold interest. 

Though they were now eager to write, I urged the students first to 
practice telling the stories to their friends—or even to a mirror or pillow— 
until they could speak without halting or going back to pick up forgotten 
causes. My promise that the best stories would be read over the radio 
added a further incentive to their efforts. 

When the stories had been written, they were circulated among the 
students so that everyone read each paper and graded it according to its 
story value. The class now selected from its number four committees of 
three, each assigned to re-work one of the four most popular stories for 
radio reading. The committees, including the author and two other stu- 
dents in each case, met with me; and together we revised the stories. The 
informality of this meeting was enhanced by the fact that it took place 
in my home and was interrupted briefly by cookies and tea. 

The revised stories were later presented to the class for final criticism 
and suggestions. Four students were selected by the class to read the 
scripts on the radio, and only in one case was the author selected as 
narrator. 

I don’t know how many outsiders listened and enjoyed our broadcast, 


but my students certainly did! 
G. GEOFFREY LANGSAM 
SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 
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CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


Will you please tell me which of the two forms below is correct and why? 


“Six of us went together, my mother and father, my cousin, her mother and 
father, and me,” or 

“Six of us went together, my mother and father, my cousin, her mother and 
pone T. V. O'B. 


The second sentence is the better one, because the words of the series 
are in apposition with the subject (six or six of us). Many people would 
say “‘me”’ in such a sentence, partly because of variable vulgate habits in 
using pronouns, partly because a pronoun at the end of a construction 
would usually be objective. P.G.P 


If you still worry about the last comma in a co-ordinate series (A, B, C, 
and D or A, B, C and D), look up R. J. McCutcheon, ‘“The Serial Comma 
before ‘And’ or ‘Or,’ ”’ American Speech, November, 1940, pages 250-54. 
It records a careful survey of the actual practice of editors. The upshot is 
that usage is divided and most houses make an arbitrary choice between 
the two. A teacher, it would seem, should not try for uniformity among 
all students of a class but for consistency in the writing of individual stu- 
dents. 

This study is an example of a type that is much needed for many de- 
batable questions of usage. Wouldn’t similar studies make good Master’s 


papers? P.G.P. 


As these notes are being written, English usage is receiving unprece- 
dented publicity through the broadcast “Speak Up, America!” presented 
by the Better Speech Institute of America (institute being a current busi- 
ness euphemism for company), on behalf of its publication, Practical Eng- 
lish and Effective Speech. In the program four people chosen from the 
studio audience listen to conversations and then point out errors made in 
pronunciation, grammar, and the use of words, under the direction of 
“The Word Master.” 

Most of the errors given are vulgate usage, pronouns that don’t match 
antecedents, confusions between words, pronunciations not in good repute, 
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but a number are judged according to puristic tradition and show unfa- 
miliarity even with Webster’s Second International. For example (October 
6), any place was tabooed as an adverb, though Webster gives it as collo- 
quial for anywhere. The program does not recognize the colloquial lan- 
guage but apparently expects a shop foreman, a beautician, a man forced 
to go to the opera against his will, and even Sergeant McCloskey in Police 
Car 1313 to speak with the precision of the Word Master. The W. M. the 
same night said that sure cannot be an adverb, though it often is. The ob- 
jection to sure as the equivalent of certainly lies in usage, not in the part of 
speech. 

Easier as a comparative adverb was forbidden (October 13), though it 
is used by everyone in certain expressions (‘‘Easier said than done”’)—and 
how many professors of English regularly or even often say more easily? 
“Like should never be used as a conjunction,” the W. M. said apropos “It 
looks like you’ll get there for the game.” This is a ticklish point, of course; 
but if it is never to be so used, there are a good many sinners, and it is 
slowly making its way in print (on October 19 the New York Times had 
this sentence in its screen review: ‘‘But, like the Carnegie Foundation has 
done on previous occasions, we are inclined to question its overemphasis of 
the pigskin sport”). The same evening inside of was never to be used of 
time; Webster gives it as colloquial. The pronunciation nap tha was also 
tabooed; Webster does not give it but refers to its famous section 277, 
where it is recorded by the Oxford and Standard dictionaries. 

On October 20 “I have every confidence in you” was condemned; 
Webster’s sixth sense is: ‘‘Complete; entire; as, to have every confidence 
in him.” Sung was condemned as the past tense of sing, in spite of the gen- 
erally recorded past as either sang or sung. 

Tonight, November 3, who was changed to whom in “Who do you come 
here to see?” This usage was rated established in Current English Usage 
(p. 111) and is given support by Webster. 

Individually these are small matters; but, especially when supported 
by a number of debatable but still demonstrably acceptable usages, they 
suggest an unrealistic approach to current English and seem planned to 
increase the average speaker’s worries rather than to help him to a natural 


and effective expression. 
P. G. P. 


Can the titles ‘‘Mister” and “‘Mistress’”’ ever be construed as adjectives in- 
stead of nouns? What parts of speech would you consider “Mr.” and “‘Mrs.” 
in the sentence: “Mr. and Mrs. Smith are leaving for a vacation’’? 


I. M. 
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The difficult:; with construing these and similar words used chiefly in 
titles as adjectives lies in the fact that the only adjectival aspect of their 
behavior is that they normally precede and are applied to a noun. They 
are not liable to comparison (as are the majority of adjectives), nor can 
they be used like a predicate adjective. Unlike adjectives but like most 
nouns, they do have a plural inflection. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory classification for the terms as they are 
used in the sentence you cite is that indicated by O. Jespersen in his Es- 
sentials of English Grammar, page 93, where he labels them, by implication 
at least, as noun adjuncts. This takes advantage of the fact that such 
titles as Mr., Mrs., etc., are normally joined to some other noun—hence 
the term adjunct—but at the same time it avoids the difficulties of classify- 
ing them as adjectives—or as any other part of speech, for that matter. 

The real point at issue is that any valid system of classification must 
set up logically comparable divisions for whatever is to be classified. If 
you are sorting beans, you can’t operate successfully with a set of boxes 
labeled black beans, white beans, and large beans. In a sense our parts-of- 
speech categories are something like this, for we define the noun chiefly 
on the basis of meaning and the adjective on the basis of function. Be- 
cause of this situation, problems such as the one you have presented will 
inevitably arise, and no explanation made solely in terms of the conven- 


tional classifications can be wholly satisfactory. 
A. H. M. 


The following sentence bothers me. Please explain. “‘If it (wasn’t, weren’t) 
that I had planned to be away, I could serve on the committee.” 
I. D. 


Jespersen’s Modern English Grammar, IV, 33, speaks of “the compara- 
tive frequency of the negative form wasn’t in clauses of unreal condition 
and cites instances from Oscar Wilde and George Bernard Shaw. C. Al- 
phonso Smith in an article entitled, ““The Indicative of Unreal Condition,” 
Modern Philology, V, 381, gives the earliest example of this use of the in- 
dicative form from the fifteenth-century Battle of Otterburn and follows 
with others from Pepys, Bunyan, Defoe, Burke, Sheridan, and a host of 
nineteenth-century writers, concluding finally that this construction is 
“‘by no means confined to colloquial language.” Use either verb. 


A. H. M. 
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A symposium entitled “Literature and the Professors,” divided be- 
tween the fall numbers of the Southern Review and the Kenyon Review, 
forms a weighty indictment of the teaching of literature in our graduate 
schools. The ten contributors include one graduate student and nine 
professors from different universities and colleges, among them several 
outstanding poets, literary critics, and historical scholars. Appearing in 
the Kenyon Review are Cleanth Brooks, Jr., Louisiana State; Arthur 
Mizener, Wells College; Sidney Cox, Dartmouth; Hade Saunders, 
pseudonym of a graduate student in a midwestern university; and Lionel 
Trilling, Columbia. In the Southern Review the contributors are John 
Crowe Ransome, Kenyon College; Allen Tate, Princeton; Joe Horrell, 
North Carolina; Wright Thomas, Wisconsin; and Harry Levin, Harvard. 

This well-organized attack upon the oppression of literary scholarship 
and teaching by the prevailing historical and scientific methods of uni- 
versity professors ranges from the conventional description of professorial 
triviality, with its lack of respectable purpose, to Mr. Tate’s fierce charge 
that literary historians aid and abet the betrayers of democracy. Mr. 
Levin expresses the much milder opinion that it is time for professors to 
make an organic connection of literature and life by focusing literary 
history upon the enduring traditions; and Mr. Trilling uses the professors’ 
own method against them by accounting historically for the rise of the 
false theory that literature must be adequate to a nation’s spiritual needs, 
which leads to the condemnation of literature as unsatisfactory politics or 
bad religion. Several of the writers accuse the professors of failing in their 
crucial purpose—to teach the art of reading; of failing, that is, to make 
the study of literature a discipline of the imagination leading to mastery 
of the special experiences which are the end of literary art. And the 
critics agree that the remedy is a humbling, if not a forsaking, of historical 
and scientific methods and a fresh departure into the art, not the history, 
of criticism. 

Mainly by analyzing the weaknesses of the literary historians as critics, 
the authors of the symposium argue that literary history fails. Literary 
history takes the end, which is value or the quality of the experience itself, 
for granted while collecting the facts which are supposed to be the means 
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of understanding. But when the scholars attempt criticism or inad- 
vertently make judgments, they reveal their own poverty of response to 
the literature. Mr. Ransome points out that the symposium on Romanti- 
cism published last March in PMLA is history, not criticism, achiev- 
ing at best only a broad and glittering sweep of generalization. Historical 
scholars quote and record, classify and name, define critical theories in 
terms of their milieu, but there is no evaluation, no practice of criticism. 
Mr. Tate finds a lesson in the career of I. A. Richards—who has gradually 
realized that pseudoscience will not apply to poetry and who has aban- 
doned the doctrine of relevance—that the subject matter of literature 
must not be isolated in terms of form but must be tested by reference to 
external facts. A still more detailed analysis by Mizener reveals that the 
recent book by Professor Hazleton Spencer, The Art and Life of William 
Shakespeare, betrays a critical point of view similar to that of Mrs. 
Jameson, with all its post-Romantic prejudices. Mr. Spencer’s failure 
to arrive at creditable conclusions he attributes, not to a defect of personal 
equipment, but to the conception of scholarship as fact-finding. 

As clinical evidence that historically inspired teaching does not pro- 
duce ability to read literature, Mr. Thomas summarizes the result of his 
experiments similar to those of I. A. Richards, as described in Practical 
Criticism. More than half of his freshmen were sensitive to the defects of 
the worst poetry he submitted to them; but his graduate students, who 
had learned to use the jargon of historical criticism, preferred the bad 
poetry to the good. 

To make the teaching of literature significant and vital a discipline of 
criticism is needed. The professors must come over from their great re- 
fusal to pass judgment, familiarize themselves with current literature, 
rescue criticism from the hands of poorly educated amateurs, and inter- 
pret literature, Mr. Tate says, as a special, unique, and complete knowl- 
edge. What is the discipline, the special province of literary criticism? 
None of the contributors define it, though several use the term “form” 
or “architectonics.”” Mr. Cox presents the proper appreciation and 
teaching of literature as an intense, emotional release, whereas Mr. Ran- 
some asserts that literary criticism is tough, scientific, aloof from the 
literary illusion which it examines. A critical understanding of literature, 
Mr. Trilling believes, is necessary to preserve its two essential values, the 
experience of art—justified in itself—of nearly unconditioned living and 
the awareness of the qualities of things. 


Historians of literature are obsessed by a horror more shocking than 
was William Faulkner’s Emily, who kept the corpse and pretended that 
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her lover was alive says Allen Tate in “Miss Emily and the Bibliog- 
rapher,” in the American Scholar for autumn. Literary historians pretend 
to lay foundations for the criticism of literature but scorn the criticism. 
Like Mr. Edmund Wilson, they believe that the subject matter of litera- 
ture—the essence not the form—has objective status; hence the docu- 
mentary routine which by convention is called history and which “‘cor- 
relates” this de-formed substance with its origin. Because they see in 
literature not the specific formal properties but only the amount and 
range of human life which it brings to the reader, historical scholars share 
with literary dilettantes the expressionistic sentiment, forbidding us to 
think in judgment of a work of literature and permitting us to feel as we 
please. Irving Babbitt scolded both the scholar and the aesthetes for not 
making moral judgments, but Babbitt never understood the way of the 
moral intelligence in poetry. He confused the obligation to judge with 
the obligation to pass moral judgment. As literary critics, then, we must 
first of all decide in what respect the literary work has a specific objectiv- 
ity. The form of ‘“Lycidas” is more important to the critic than its his- 
tory. To produce a work of the historical imagination, furthermore, such 
as Carl Becker’s The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth Century Philosophers 
would be superior to any activities of American English scholars work- 
ing in the historical method. There is an instructive moral in the distinc- 
tion of Mr. Becker’s style. By the historical method scholars treat the 
material of literature as remote and mechanical and so commit the ped- 
antries of which Milton complained at Cambridge. On the contrary, we 
must judge literature and keep it alive by being alive ourselves—alive to 
the literature of the present in which lives the literature of the past. 


In accord with Matthew Arnold’s conviction that criticism “must be 
apt to study and praise elements that for the fulness of spiritual perfec- 
tion are wanted, even though they belong to a power which in the prac- 
tical sphere may be maleficent,”’ Lionel Trilling recommends to our at- 
tention T. S. Eliot’s recent book, The Idea of a Christian Society. His 
article, ‘“Elements That Are Wanted,” appears in the Partisan Review for 
September—October. Like Coleridge, Eliot believes that Christianity is 
the necessary element to protect society from mechanical, ruthless 
politics. He finds no positive element in liberal democracy to combat 
totalitarian paganism. On the two assumptions of divine ordination and 
absolute morality Eliot reasons that a national church would serve as a 
barrier in the state against monistic solutions of political problems such as 
statism or racism. Eliot’s view is insufficient because he does not consider 
the relation of social forms to power and of power to wealth. Further- 
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more, his theory of a national church is unconvincing for the reason that 
there is no historical instance or practical likelihood of a church effectively 
providing the “‘tensions” he speaks of. He attacks, however, a vicious 
tendency in Marxist-totalitarian philosophy, which is to comprehend 
man in a formula, to conceive of man as individually of small worth, as 
the means to a future state of perfection. The moral principle of Eliot is 
an affirmation that every man is an end. 


The first and autumn number of Accent: A Quarterly of New Literature 
has been published at the University of Illinois. It contains poetry, 
fiction, and criticism. The essay by Louis Filler, “An American Odyssey: 
The Story of Susan Lennox,”’ concerns an important but neglected novel 
by David Graham Phillips. Published in 1916 after the death of the 
author, it was immediately censored and withdrawn from circulation, 
not since that time to be published in its full original version. Susan 
Lennox is the story of an American girl who rebelled against the social 
conventions which threatened to trap her in an ugly marriage, who was 
forced into prostitution, and who eventually rose to some success as an 
actress. A woman of highly individual and aspiring character, Susan 
Lennox represented no ‘‘movement,’’ but she was the first woman who 
actually saw tenement conditions, factory horrors, political corruption, 
and vice. Her victory added one more person to the few who could freely 
express honesty and individuality and not be destroyed. 


That Stephen Crane was naturalistic in his thinking about man in his 
relation to the natural universe but a humanitarian in his treatment of 
social relations is the point of emphasis in Russell B. Nye’s “Stephen 
Crane as a Social Critic,” in Modern Quarterly for summer, 1940. The 
death of the Swede in The Blue Hotel is caused by fate—blind force—but 
the death of Maggie is not—her end is the result of remediable social 
conditions. 


A study of Emily Dickinson as she may be understood through her 
imagery appeared in Poet Lore for spring, 1940: ‘*Emily Is in the House,” 
by Flora Rheta Schrieber. The portrait is done somewhat in the manner 
of Van Wyck Brooks; Emily’s own images are woven into a vivid stream 
of consciousness. 


From the publisher’s point of view, according to Bennett A. Cerf of 
Random House (“‘What’s Wrong with Authors!” Saturday Review of 
Literature, October 12), the main thing wrong with authors at present is 
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the Hollywood market, irresistibly luring every man who can write a 
book. There are, of course, a few respects in which authors could improve 
in their relations with publishers. They could cease demanding unreason- 
able advances and begin taking their contracts more seriously. Realizing 
that they are not specialists in publicity or bookmaking, they could forego 
thrusting their impractical ideas upon these subjects into the publishing 
business. Finally, authors could profitably tolerate reasonable alterations 
of their texts which are suggested by canny publishers. Expressed simply, 
Mr. Cerf’s hope is for fewer books and better ones. 


First nights are bound to be full of vicissitudes, says Ivor Brown in 
“Dramatic Criticism—Is It Possible?” (Theatre Arts, November). When 
the critic sees it, the play as written by the author has been subject to 
all the modifications which directing, scene construction, lighting, and 
acting impose, not to mention the accidents of temperament or physical 
properties or the cross-currents of intrigue among the personnel of the 
theater. To be a ready provider of first-rate descriptive reporting may be 
to render the theater invaluable service. But to be accurately magisterial 
is beyond any man’s scope. 


“Our Town—from Stage to Screen, a Correspondence between Thorn- 
ton Wilder and Soll Lesser” in Theatre Arts for November shows the co- 
operation between playwright and movie director necessary to the 
transfer of a play from stage to screen. Here is the pleasant record of the 
motives—artistic and practical—which lay behind the changes and of the 
ingenuity which went into solving the new problems. 


The harvest of novels brought by the last European war produced 
nothing which either surpassed or superannuated War and Peace. Tol- 
stoy’s masterpiece is the subject of Sean O’Faolain’s article, ‘“The Great- 
est of War Books,” in the Yale Review for autumn, 1940. Free from the 
excessively personal preoccupation of Ulysses, War and Peace, for all its 
length, manifests no lack of control over the mass of experience it pre- 
sents, which is a sign of its superiority to Romains’ Men of Good Will. 
By means of his very broad but simple design Tolstoy considers the theme 
of human ambition inclusively—the whole gamut and diapason of human 
effort. In the book we follow character after character whom we know 
distinctively and intimately—through the surge of events—until in the 
end we are overwhelmed, yet not wholly confounded, by the weight and 
mystery of life as we are made to see and feel it. The necessarily large 
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preparation for so many characters and the maze of interrelations be- 
tween the characters give to each an intense force and gravity. A great 
realist, Tolstoy carried forward, as no other nineteenth-century novelist, 
the exploration of the human mind in its dark regions. He wrote with 
such fidelity to the norm of man’s nature that the veracity of War and 
Peace remains unchallenged. 


An anecdote pictures the indignation of A. E. Housman at Cambridge 
as he regularly led his three advanced students of Latin from a lecture 
hall being filled by a crowd come to hear Quiller-Couch. Considering 
“Scholars, Poor and Simple,” in the Ailantic Monthly (October), Professor 
Douglas Bush differentiates between the scholarly book and the pot- 
boiler. Popular writers enable people to feel they have read a great au- 
thor’s work without the trouble of doing it (Ariel). They supply those 
whose education has spoiled them for the rough fare of the movies with 
sentiment personified by such picturesque literary characters as Sidney, 
Byron, and the Brownings. Popular writers are well paid for conducting 
their education in public (Story of Philosophy), they are free to generalize 
without evidence (Elizabeth and Essex), they may indulge in erratic opin- 
ions (Literary Blasphemies), and they may cling to theories and “facts” 
discarded by scholars generations ago (Mr. Van Loon, The Arts). En- 
gaged in the pursuit of truth, on the other hand, scholars peculiarly enjoy 
their own illusion of being near the center of things. They scorn delights, 
however, including the intensities of creative effort and the intellectual 
excitement of publishers’ teas. 


The educated man, generically speaking, is defined by W. H. Cowley, 
president of Hamilton College, as one who has mastered the most useful 
skills of speaking, reading, and writing, the logical skill of inference from 
facts, and the social skill of co-operation with people; who has come to be 
at home in the knowledges of man’s achievements—aesthetic, social, and 
scientific; and who possesses both an understanding of the values of, and a 
system of attitudes and habits necessary to, what Arnold called “the sense 
for beauty and the sense for conduct.’”’ His exposition is the leading article 
of School and Society for October 19. 


Experiments showing that systematic drill on the meanings, relation- 
ships, and derivations of words will increase the vocabularies of college 
students as measured by objective tests are reported by Philip R. V. 
Curoe and William G. Wixted under ‘‘Research and Statistics” in School 
and Society for October 19. Experimental classes spent three minutes of 
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each English period on word study. The measured gains of the “‘prac- 
ticed” sections were more than four times as large as those of the control 
sections. 


Its direction unsuspected, the industrial revolution sped throughout 
the nineteenth century to its outcome in our time—the technical world- 
revolution. Mr. Erich Kahler, writing in the American Scholar (autumn 
number), traces the steps by which the issue of world-conflict has become 
‘‘More Important than Daily Bread.” Struggle for power after the fron- 
tiers had been closed created during the first World War the battle of 
matériel—a gigantic industrial procedure. “Total war” gave rise to “‘total 
mobilization,” and in the economic anarchy among nations of the post- 
war period the “‘total state” arose. All the spheres of human activity thus 
exist in an unprecedented state of tense interrelationship. The issue of 
this technical revolution may be thought of no longer as an external con- 
flict between nations but as an internal civil war of humanity—a war be- 
tween the forces of anarchic will to power and the forces of an interna- 
tional and Christian order of world-citizenship. Society in all its parts is 
involved. On the one side are those who want to degrade man to an 
instrument among instruments; on the other side are those who set over 
against the “‘total state” the solidarity of total humanity. 


To the question “Should Colleges Cull or Cultivate?” Professor G. 
Wakeham of the University of Colorado (School and Society, October 12) 
answers that they should do both. As democratic institutions our colleges 
should drop the aristocratic idea of educating all students for a limited 
number of professions such as engineering, law, and teaching. While re- 
serving the educational disciplines of such fields of activity for those who 
show the requisite special talents, our colleges should also educate for the 
multitude of such indispensable occupations to our technical society as 
plumbing, stenography, and draftsmanship, which are markedly under- 
nourished by our outmoded educational practices. 


That N.Y.A. grows increasingly important to college students is the 
conclusion of Professor A. C. Payne of Indiana State Teachers College. 
In 1937, 46.7 per cent of those denied N.Y.A. help did not enter (or failed 
to remain in) college; in 1938, 43.1 per cent; and in 1939, 55.4 per cent. 











BOOKS 


AN ASSEMBLY OF GIANTS 


Eleven British Writers' is a worthy attempt to rehabilitate the historical 
survey of English literature for ‘‘students in their first college years.’’ The 
editors have taken a long step toward the achievement of their objective 
by reducing “the hundred or more authors usually represented in such a 
book .... to eleven.” The eleven are the author of Beowulf, Chaucer, 
Spenser, Milton, Swift, Pope, Wordsworth, Carlyle, Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, and Arnold. The copious selections from the work of these giants are 
connected by excellent chapters intended to bridge the gaps between. 
Four of these are signed by Professor Herrick and seven by Professor 
Osgood. 

The editors frankly recognize that conflict between antiquity and 
modernity which Bacon found characteristic of his day, which still be- 
devils English departments, and which needs somehow to be adjusted. 
In a masterly Introduction entitled ““Words and Music” Professor Osgood 
says to the moderns who seek new truth that “truth is neither new nor 
old; it is dateless,” that “‘literature . . . . has been concerned with dateless 
truth, not only about the physical world, but about human life, moral 
and spiritual, and its mysteries,’ and that through the work of the writers 
here represented ‘“‘we may, if we take a good look, behold the world as it 
has been, is now, and, so far as we or they can see, ever shall be, whatever 
its outward alteration.” 

There will be few to disagree with this statement, but it is not easy to 
get immature students who think they are concerned only with the prob- 
lems of today and tomorrow to accept it in any vital sense and apply to it 
their study of literature. The editors recognize this fact. They realize 
that the study of English literature, like the way of life of the English 
people, is today fighting for its very right to existence. Hence their plea is 
not for the study “‘of origins and sources and tendencies”’ but for the study 
of “‘the human and artistic values of the literature itself.” 

No anthology yet published offers students and teachers of literature 


* Charles G. Osgood and Marvin T. Herrick (eds.), Eleven British Writers. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940. Pp. xiii+-1936. $5.00. 
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who wish to experience its ‘“‘human and artistic values” more help than 
this one—and few offer as much. The selections amply represent the best 
that has been thought and said by the eleven authors included. The addi- 
tional collection of lyrics may well serve to stimulate interest in many 
writers not otherwise represented. The introductory and transitional 
chapters, intended not only “‘to purvey necessary information, but even 
more to suggest lines of observation and inquiry for the student to follow,” 
are excellent. Every thoughtful student and teacher should find them 
suggestive and stimulating. 

The editors and publisher have done their tasks so well that there is 
little of which to complain in Eleven British Writers. The texts are care- 
fully edited and clearly printed. Shakespeare, except for a few sonnets and 
songs, has, to be sure, “been omitted, not willingly, but because students 
are pretty sure to encounter him otherwise before the end of the sopho- 
more year.’”’ Excellent editions of separate plays, moreover, are readily 
available at small cost. The omission of Areopagitica seems more regret- 
table in these days when the freedom of the press is all but extinct. The 
omission of Wordsworth’s final injunction to his readers at the end of the 
Preface is also regrettable in this period of “modern cleverness or tech- 
niques or ‘best-sellership.’’’ A schematic list of works dealing with the 
major problems constituting the English tradition would have been a 
helpful addition to the index of authors, titles, and first lines. 

These, perhaps, are unimportant omissions to the student who has the 
“will to engage all his gifts and graces in the study of” the “historical tra- 
dition” to be found in literature. This text offers them all the assistance 
necessary in achieving a conception of the continuity of the great tradi- 
tion which is our heritage. May it serve to enrich their conception and to 
increase their numbers! But what of the others? What of those who say, 
according to Professor Osgood, “‘I live in the world of today and hope to 
live a while in the world of tomorrow. Literature up to date or a little 
ahead is best”? What of those who have little to “bring to it and put into 
it”? Eleven British Writers is probably not for them—at least, not yet. 
Another sort of approach, based, perhaps, upon their immediate concerns 


and problems, may prove more successful. 
RoscoE E. PARKER 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. } 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


For Whom the Bell Tolls. By Ernest Hemingway. Scribner. $2.75. 


“Never send to know for whom the bell tolls; it tolls for thee.” 
—Joun DONNE 


In war-torn Spain, Robert Jordan has enlisted with the Loyalists. For four days he 
does guerrilla work behind the enemy lines, where he meets and loves a Spanish girl. 
Characters are superb, experiences are shattering to body and soul—there are emo- 
tional and spiritual heights and depths. The power of Hemingway’s prose, its vibrancy 
and richness, are a perfect medium for expression of the realities of modern warfare. 
The book might well be shorter. 


Oliver Wiswell. By Kenneth Roberts. Doubleday. $3.00. 

In 1775 Oliver Wiswell, son of a Boston lawyer, a Yale undergraduate keenly in- 
terested in history, was a loyalist passionately devoted to truth and justice. He believed 
that the American cause could be won without bloodshed. The theme of this excellent 
book is the sincerity of the loyalists. The characters are many and varied. There are 
battles, mobs, and political intrigue. Through it all the motives of such men as the 
Wiswells shine clear. 


For Us, the Living. By Bruce Lancaster. Stokes. $2.50. 


The author of Guns of Burgoyne writes of the Midwest, of Lincoln’s boyhood and 
his rowdy companions. Very long, with action and local color. 


The Straw Hat. By Joseph Vogel. Modern Age. $2.50. 

A pathetically comic worker at a shabby amusement park invites his young nephew 
to visit him and proceeds to teach the youth “about life.” High comedy of a tragic 
nature, and well done. 


In the Money. By William Carlos Williams. New Directions. $2.50. 

The author is recognized as a distinguished craftsman. Joe Stecher, honest and 
conscientious, resigns from an important printing firm to establish his own business. 
His first bid is for printing United States money-order blanks; a fight against monopoly 
and graft ensues. Of importance to the story are the personalities of his detestable 
wife and two little girls. 


One Foot in Heaven. By Hartzell Spence. Whittlesey House. $2.50. 

This diverting story of a parson as his son saw him is told with gusto and hilarity, 
yet with sufficient seriousness. Mother too has her inning—as she did with Father and 
his congregation. Church politics come in for a discerning examination, but neither 
son nor father has any meanness of spirit. 
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Pal Joey. By John O’Hara. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $2.00. 

Joey, a third-rate night-club singer, growing old, writes long letters to his successful 
friend Ted (real or imaginary), leader of a New York band. This is an excellent and 
disturbing character analysis of a man and of life. 


Give Me Liberty. By John Erskine. Stokes. $2.50. 

Written with the keenness which is to be expected of the author of The Private Life 
of Helen of Troy, etc. David Farrell, the boy who hoped for bloodless peace, met Patrick 
Henry and was influenced by him. When dislike for English methods grew into open 
rebellion, he regretfully took his part in the war which followed. 


Sons of the Fathers. By Albert Halper. Harper. $2.50. 

In this powerfully written study of the poor the author of Union Square and The 
Foundry offers many significant observations. Saul Bergman, Russian immigrant, 
came to America in 1892 to escape conscription. He eked out a fair living and rejoiced 
in a new freedom. His consternation at the World War draft and the reaction of his 
boys to it are significant. 


The Voyage. By Charles Morgan. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Barbet Hazard was a conscientious, philosophical vineyard owner. Therese Des- 
preux was a Parisian cafe star. The “voyage” is that real or imaginary course of life 
which each being creates for himself. The story of these two contrasting characters 
and their reaction to the world and to each other is told in subtle and vital prose by the 
author of Sparkenbroke and The Fountain. 


Who Dwell with Wonder. By Kathleen Coyle. Dutton. $2.50. 

An invalid mother has three grown daughters, two of whom are married and at 
home on a visit. The mother’s understanding of her three emotional children and their 
reactions to her and to each other are the theme of this perceptive, distinguished story. 


Jacoby’s Corners. By Jake Falstaff. Houghton. $2.50. 

This is a nostalgic story for readers who love the country and home towns. Lemuel, 
a thirteen-year-old boy, visits his grandparents on the farm and loves “the deep gre- 
garious smell of a house which has never stood empty.” Illustrated and beautifully 
written, it is a story of wisdom and security. 


Green Eniry. By F. Ruth Howard. Morrow. $2.50. 


A charmingly written story of people and horses, set in a California horse-show 
circuit. 


The Prickly Pear. By Hester Pine. Farrar. $2.50. 

Hester Pine has written brilliant books before: Beer for the Kitten and Listen to the 
Mocking Bird. In this study of Nicholas Tappen, his emotional life, and the three 
women who were his problems, it has been the author’s delight to picture human foibles. 
The scenes laid in the old farm house are particularly worthy of interest. 
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On the Long Tide. By Laura Krey. Houghton. $2.75. 


In And Tell of Time, Laura Krey wrote of the reconstruction in Texas. She now 
writes of the men and women “who tempted the forest’s unbroken silence . . . . and 
opened and subdued the earth.” This is a story of dangerous adventure, of a brilliant 
group of men and women, of heroes who were virile and real, of pioneers who had a 
purpose. It is a long book, but the print is good. 


The Raven’s Wing. By Elizabeth Spragge. Macmillan. $2.50. 
A glamorous story of the young Empress Elizabeth of Austria, with a background 
of illustrious figures and political intrigues of ninteenth-century Europe. 


Sergeant Lamb’s America. By Robert Graves. Random. $2.50. 


A story of the Revolution as seen by a British sergeant who fought with Burgoyne. 
Interesting for the viewpoint, but not exciting. 


The Bright Pavilions. By Hugh Walpole. Doubleday. $2.50. 


This is the fifth novel of the Herries series. It is a ruthless story of brutality and 
violence, with a vivid background of Elizabethan England and the beheading of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. 


The Face Is Familiar. By Ogden Nash. Little, Brown. $2.75. 
An omnibus volume of the best of Ogden Nash—312 poems, 33 new ones. 


Behind the Lines. By A. A. Milne. Dutton. $1.75. 
Light verses, humorously assailing all dictators. 


Pageant of Letters. By Alfred Noyes. Sheed & Ward. $3.00. 
Illuminating essays on great writers from Chaucer to Alice Meynell. 


Hands That Built New Hampshire. W.P.A. Writers Project. Stephen Daye. 
$3.00. 
The story of New Hampshire, with accent upon craftsmanship and social develop- 
ment. It is very interesting. 


Europe in the Spring. By Clare Boothe. $2.00. 


This is a brilliant book, dramatically executed, of the author’s experiences in France, 
England, and Italy this last spring. She knew intimately people of all classes. It is a 
book of implications, of keen insight and hunches, pregnant with meanings for Ameri- 
cans and very readable. 


The Inky Way. By Alice Hegan Rice. Appleton. $2.50. 


The author of Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch has written in a refreshing manner 
of her experiences and reminiscences. 


Still Small Voice: The Biography of Zona Gale. By August Derleth. Appleton- 
Century. $3.00. 


This is an unusually comprehensive story of a remarkable woman’s life and achieve- 
ments. Included is Miss Gale’s unfinished autobiography. 
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Nathaniel Hawthorne. By Edward Mather. Crowell. $3.50. 

Mr. Mather neither debunks nor extravagantly worships his hero. He writes of 
Hawthorne’s ancestry and its probable influence upon his philosophy and his writings; 
of his many friends among important literary people of the day. His relations to people, 
his work, and the sources of his inspirations are analyzed in detail. 


Uncle Tom’s Children. By Richard Wright. Harper. $2.50. 

Four previously published short stories plus one new story and an autobiographical 
preface, all of which show in detail those life-experiences of the author which have con- 
tributed to his understanding of the colored youth. 


A Treasury of the World’s Great Letters. Selected and edited by M. Lincoln 

Schuster. Simon & Schuster. $3.75. 

Jacket: “From ancient days to our own time containing the characteristic and 
crucial communications and intimate exchanges of correspondence of outstanding 
figures of world history and some notable contemporaries ranging from Alexander the 
Great and Saint Paul the Apostle to George B. Shaw and Thomas Mann.” Each letter 
is prefaced by a short biographical sketch of the writer and the addressee, touching 
upon the historical period and the writer’s motive. The result of the correspondence 
is given, and in many cases the reply is included. 


Harlem. By Claude McKay. Du'.9n. $3.00. 


Claude McKay, novelist and poet, has written this comprehensive study of his own 
people and the “Negro capital of the nation.” Father Divine, his claims to divinity, 
his methods, his power, and his dictatorship are analyzed. 


Letters of Joseph Conrad to Marguerite Poradowska, Translated from the French 
and edited by John A. Gee and Paul J. Sturm. Yale University Press. $2.75. 


Conrad wrote these letters to a distant relative who befriended him at a time when 
he needed encouragement. They are of literary significance because they reveal his 
struggles and the temperament that appeared in his successful writing. 


Poetry and the Modern World. By David Daiches. University of Chicago Press. 
$2.50. 
The book might have been called ‘‘Poetry from 1900 to 1940.” Mr. Daiches believes 
that a literary period closed with the beginning of the second World War and here 
discusses the poetry of that period, including the social and intellectual background. 


Psychiatry for the Curious. By George H. Preston. $1.50. 
Written for the average individual in terms which are easily understood. 


Mind through the Ages: A History of Human Intelligence. By Martin Stevers. 


The story of mankind from its earliest appearance to the present time is told in terms 
of achievements in science, philosophy, politics, and art. Readable, simple, illustrated. 
Of particular importance now. 
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I Saw France Fall. By René de Chambrun. Morrow. $2.50. 


The author, a descendant of Lafayette, is the son of an American and has lived in the 
United States. He was an officer in the French army and has written with clarity and 
intense seriousness of the fall of France and her immediate future as he fears it may 
be—but, he adds, ““My country will rise again.” 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Remedial Reading at the College and Adult Levels. By G. T. Buswell. “Supple- 
mentary Educational Monograph,” No. 50. University of Chicago. $1.00. 
The report of an experimental study of the reading habits of college students and 

other adults deficient in reading ability and of the effectiveness of various types of 

remedial procedures. 


Practical Procedures in Teaching Secondary-School English. Edited by Herbert 
L. Prescott. Portland, Me.: Platform News Publishing House. $1.95. 


Mr. Prescott has assembled under various headings the reports of teachers of 
English as they appeared in various educational magazines and presents them in this 


loose-leaf planographed book through summary and quotation. Useful to instructors 


of future teachers. 


Speech Correction: Principles and Methods. By C. Van Riper. Prentice-Hall. 
$2.50. 

A detailed description of the anatomical and psychological bases of speech defects; 
techniques for the treatment of articulatory and voice disorders, including a large 
section devoted to stuttering; and a discussion of the problem of bilingualism and 
foreign dialect. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


The Foundations of English. By Edward D. Myers. Macmillan. $3.00. 

The history of the English language, its debt to the ancient, Romance, and Germanic 
languages, the uses and types of language, and changes in meaning summarized for the 
advanced college student. 


The Aesthetics of Walter Pater. By Ruth C. Child. (A Wellesley College Publica- 
tion.) Macmillan. $2.00. 

An analysis of Pater’s aesthetic theory against the intellectual and critical back- 
ground of his time. The essays deal with “art for art’s sake” in Pater’s early and later 
work, his conception of the relation between content and form and the creative process, 
his conception of life as an art, and Pater as critic. 


Radio Workshop Plays. By James M. Morris. H. W. Wilson. $2.25. 

Fifteen royalty-free plays written especially for radio and first produced in the Radio 
Workshop of Station KOAC. In the director’s handbook at the end of the book there 
are production notes and suggestions for effective production of the plays by non- 
professionals. 
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Studies in the Art of Interpretation. Selected, arranged, and edited by Gertrude 

E. Johnson. Appleton-Century. $2.00. 

Essays in the art, philosophy, and the forms of interpretation and impersonation, 
along with studies of the educational and critical aspects of the interpretation of litera- 
ture. Among these contributions by leading speech experts are chapters on interpreta- 
tive reading, speech asa fine art, the relations of content, form, and style to interpreta- 
tive reading, interpretative presentation versus impersonative presentation, the imper- 
sonation of plays, poetry as a spoken art, the development of personality, taste, and the 
selection and arrangement of reading material, and extemporaneous reading contests 
and methods of judging them. 


Sir William Temple: Three Essays. With an Introduction and notes by F. J. 
Fielden. Oxford University Press. $1.50. 


A carefully annotated edition of Temple’s essays “Of Poetry,” “Of Popular Dis- 
contents,” and “Of Health and Long Life” for graduate and undergraduate students. 
The volume contains a list of Temple’s works and a bibliography for further study. 


Remedial Spelling. By Walter Scribner Guiler. Harrison & Co. 


A program for individualized study of spelling on the college freshman level, with 
mastery word lists and numerous drill exercises. A textbook accompanies the pamphlet. 


Selected Poems. By A. C. Swinburne. With an Introduction by Laurence Bin- 
yon. Oxford University Press. $0.80. 


Generous selections from this unconventional Victorian poet, including the longer 
unit, “Tristram in Lyonesse” and “Atalanta in Calydon.” 


Arthurian Romance and Modern Poetry and Music. By William A. Nitze. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $1.00. 

These lectures, originally given for the general public at the Art Institute of Chicago, 
deal with “Avalon and the Passing of Arthur,” “Tristan and the Love-Death Motif,” 
“Lancelot the Courtly Lover,” “Perceval and the Good Friday Magic,” and “The 
Waste Land and the Mystical Grail.” 




















What happens to your students 


before they come to you? 


The best way to keep in touch with the trends in high- 
school English is to read the English Journal. Its leading 


articles this month concern literature. 


Literature in the Secondary Curriculum 

The School Library as a Laboratory for English 
Activities 

A Reading Course for Juniors 

The Meaning of The Meaning of Meaning 

Vocabulary Difficulties in Poetry 

A Semester of Current Literature 


Rhythmical Figures on the Metrical Frame 


You may add the English Journal to College English to the 


end of your present subscription for $0.15 per issue. 
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